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OF MANY THINGS 


One of our Rome correspondents, Fr. Philip 
Land, just left us to return to his post as pro- 
fessor at the Pontifical Gregorian University 
in the Eternal City. During the summer he 
traveled out to his home on the West Coast, 
lecturing in cities along the way on the new 
encyclical of Pope John, “Christianity and 
Social Progress.” Our Roman colleague re- 
turned from his trip in a state of somewhat 
wide-eyed puzzlement. He had discovered 
something new and strange under his native 
American skies. 

7 In many places, so Fr. Land re- 
ported, not a few insistent Catholics de- 
manded to know why the Pope would 
presume to write an encyclical dealing with 
such secular subjects as farm problems, 
labor, aid to needy nations and social struc- 
tures. The question amazed the lecturer. 

y Fr. Land is a man who has spent a 
lifetime in the study of the Church’s social 
doctrine, and hence finds it hard to compre- 
hend what he calls this budding “laicist” 
mentality on the part of U.S. Catholics—to 
whom the right and duty of the Vicar of 
Christ to teach on all subjects affected by 
natural law and morality should be beyond 
question. 

’ Before he flew back to Rome, I asked 
Fr. Land to set down his reaction to the ex- 
periences of the past summer, and he prom- 
ised to do so. If we get the manuscript 
in time, we shall publish his article in our 
issue of November 4. On that day Pope John 
will publicly celebrate his 80th birthday. 
The most fitting gift we can give him is an 
article which defends what should need no 
defense—his right to teach. 

T.N.D. 


America, the National Catholic Weekly 
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Laws of God—1961 


Eprror: Applause to Fr. L. C. McHugh for 
his enlightening article “Ethics at the Shel- 
ter Doorway” (9/30). 

Time magazine, in its report “Gun Thy 
Neighbor?” (Religion, 8/18), seemed to 
doubt religion’s ability to cope with such a 
moral problem. 

We need a more logical analysis of the 
laws of God in order to break through 
the cloud of sentimental fluff that sur- 
rounds such questions. To “feel good rather 
than be good” often prevents the prudent 
interpretation of the Ten Commandments. 
Certainly, the moral issues of the world 
today are on an intellectual plane. The 
Catholic Church, guardian of scholarship, 
is a most alert and vigilant sentinel of truth. 
She cuts through the encumbrance of fear 
to tread on the pseudo-religious tenets of 
the sentimental approach. 

JoserH L. FINGER 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Shall We Tell Him? 


Epvrror: Your editorial “Class Ideology” 
(9/9) is a good example of why I con- 
tinue to read your publication. Those with 
whom I disagree should be entitled to their 
opinions, and you regularly present them. 
As long as I read America, I'm giving the 
other man a hearing. 

This article describes our group as if 
you had visited with us. I would be glad 
to desert that group and their reactionary 
ways, or maybe even convert them, if you 
would tell me how to proceed. For instance, 
I say that one of the reasons for such high 
Federal taxes is that Congress has lost con- 
trol of the expenditure of funds—particu- 
larly in the tremendous increase in the Ex- 
ecutive branch through its many bureaus. 
My suggestion? Congress should refuse to 
appropriate funds for just one bureau each 
year. The bureau would die, and the 
amount could be applied as a Federal tax 
reduction. 

Now, please, how do I change my think- 
ing to conform to “Catholic thought”— 
America style? 

Tuomas J. MADIGAN 
Dallas, Tex. 


Total War not Test of Nerves (?) 


Eprror: I write to dispute your editorial 
“Test of Nerves” (9/23). 

I concur that “there can be no lasting 
negotiated settlement with it [the Soviet 
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regime] in Berlin or in Germany.” I dis- 
agree vigorously, however, with what you 
specify as the consequent adjustment in 
our policy: “An expanding force can be 
checked and held in balance only by an 
equal force pushing just as hard—in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction.” 

The policy for which you call is passive 
and defensive. When Russia acts, we react; 
when she attacks, we defend; when she 
indicts, we rebut; when she begins to test 
overtly, we test. 

But we test after and because Russia 
has begun. Our policy is determined by 
theirs. Russia is presently directing the 
course of history. Khrushchev is the most 
successful contemporary statesman. Today, 
Communist agents are providing the dy- 
namics of history. 

If communism is not routed, will the 
“balance of forces” not be interminable? 
But one of the two contending forces of 
the Cold War must eventually prevail. 
Since the defender is never a conqueror, 
oughtn’t we abandon the mere defense 
of our country and actively assault the 
enemy more fiercely than he assaults us? 

The Communist threat will ever be 
present if the Communists are not some- 
how extirpated; the only real defense is 
offense; the best defense of Berlin is total 
war against all forms of communism every- 
where. 

Joun F. Crossy III 
Mobile, Ala. 


Accolades! 


Epitor: Bravissimo! Your editorial “Magis- 
tra, Si” (9/30) is for me. That’s getting to 
the heart of the matter. Just why would 
the Popes go to so much trouble if some- 
thing were not radically wrong with the 
economic and social structure? Thanks for 
a wonderful editorial, a wonderful maga- 
zine, 

Epwarp A. DONAHUE 
Miami, Fla. 


Castro and the Encyclical 


Eprror: Miami reader McAuliffe’s opinion 
(Correspondence, 9/16) that the social 
teachings of the Pope do not “touch on 
faith or morals,” suggests that he has not 
read Mater et Magistra. And evidently he 
is equally unaware of the social injustice 
which prompted and is part of the problem 
just south of him. 

Georce C. Kotz III 
St. Paul, Minn. 








Announcing 
Tcudtitine Studies 


Come, Let Us Worship 


Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 
“This book is invaluable and price- 
less, great and revealing.” 
H. A. Reinhold 
“This is a book that a priest would do 
well to bring to his prie-dieu and the 
seminarian te his prayer hall. Fr. 
Godfrey’s volume affords that insight 
into the Christian faith that a bishop 
would pray to find in his deacons on 
Ordination Day. We know of no 
higher tribute to pay it.” $4.50 
From the Preface by 
tEdward D. Howard 
Archbishop of Portland 


The Monk of Farne: 


Meditations 
Edited by Dom Hugh Farmer, O.S.B. 
“The meditations themselves are 


among the most deeply devotional 
and inspiring writings which it has 
ever been my privilege to read. They 
are to be read slowly, thoughtfully.” 


3.95 
‘ Donald O’Brien 
Vermont Catholic Tribune 


Prayer In Practice 


Christopher Butler, O.S.B. 

Introduction by Abbot Gilbert Hess 
“I hope that as many people as pos- 
sible read this delightful book. A 
master of the spiritual life has 
blended wisdom, common sense and 
experience—and his work will help 
us greatly along the path of prayer.” 


$2.95 Rev. Eugene A. Walsh, S.S. 


HELICON PRESS 


Baltimore 27, Maryland 
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Current Comment 





“Creeping” War Accelerates 


World attention is focused on Berlin 
these days to the exclusion of almost 
all else. Yet, as President Kennedy 
reminded his listeners during his re- 
cent UN address, Berlin is not the only 
place where peace is imperiled. 

There is an insidious “creeping war” 
in South Vietnam. Because of its “creep- 
ing” character, it may not strike us 
as a deadly serious affair. Neverthe- 
less, as the President pointed out, ag- 
gression is no less real when men are 
knifed in their homes rather than shot 
on the battlefield. And aggression any- 
where is a threat to all. 

On Oct. 1 President Ngo Dinh Diem 
added a note of alarm to Mr. Kennedy’s 
somber warning. Speaking before South 
Vietnam’s National Assembly, he told 
his parliament that the struggle against 
Communist infiltrators from North Viet- 
nam could no longer be classified as 
mere guerrilla warfare. 

South Vietnam is now engaged in 
open war against fully equipped Com- 
munist military units. The scene of the 
battle has shifted from the southwest, 
where government troops had scored 
some impressive victories over the in- 
vaders, to the high plateaus of the cen- 
tral and northeastern provinces. These 
areas are close to the borders of neigh- 
boring Laos and a 60-mile-wide Com- 
munist corridor leading down from 
North Vietnam. 

Meanwhile the talk-fest at Geneva 
continues as East and West strive to 
agree on an “independent Laos.” We 
might as well bay the moon. The Reds 
will never give up their precious 
Laotian corridor. 

While the diplomats talk, let’s gird 
ourselves for an even deeper involve- 
ment in South Vietnam’s increasingly 
critical struggle to remain free. 


Jobs and the UN 


Early this year the Soviet Union 
began a drive to have at least fifty 
of its citizens put in key posts in the 
United Nations. So far, this campaign, 
which was part of the Russian plan to 
impose the “troika” arrangement on 
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the entire staff of the UN, has produced 
small results. Scarcely a dozen Russians 
have’ been added to the roster of UN 
employees, most of them to the post 
of translator trainees. 

This does not mean the Soviet drive 
has been abandoned. It has simply been 
overshadowed by the determined effort 
of the USSR to capitalize on the death 
of Dag Hammarskjold and_ paralyze 
the UN at the highest level of execu- 
tive action. During the current 16th 
General Assembly it is not professional 
jobs that are at stake; the world or- 
ganization itself is “up for grabs.” 

In his Christmas Message of 1956, 
Pope Pius XII expressed a desire to 
see the authority of the UN strength- 
ened. This has been the constant policy 
of the United States, too, and Mr. 
Kennedy has not given up hope that 
UN influence for peace may be extend- 
ed, despite the Soviet attempt to turn 
the UN into nothing more significant 
than the world’s noisiest and shakiest 
soapbox. 

The United States will continue to 
strive for a stronger UN. But success 
is not likely at this time. We cannot 
ceunt on the support of those who now 
possess the balance of power in the UN, 
the “unaligned” nations which are so 
inexperienced, so shortsightedly preoc- 
cupied with the bogey of Western colo- 
nialism, and so much afraid of facing 
up to the Soviet menace. 

If the UN emerges from its crisis 
as a mere debaters’ platform, we may 
vet have to give serious consideration 
to Arkansas Senator Fulbright’s call 
for a “concert of free nations” to oppose 
monolithic communism. 


U.A.R., R.LP. 


For over a decade Asians and Afri- 
cans have rallied to the cry: “Kick 
the foreigner out and all will be well.” 
We now have proof positive, however, 
that it all depends on-whose ox is be- 
ing gored and by whom. For the latest 
to feel the business end of the boot usu- 
ally reserved for the European “colo- 
nial” has been Gamal Abdul Nasser, 
President of the Syro-Egyptian union, 
which, up till a few days ago, went un- 









der the name of the United Arab Re- 
public. 

On Sept. 28 a group of Syrian army 
officers seized Radio Damascus and an- 
nounced they were dissolving the short- 
lived merger with Egypt. Syria was 
again an independent nation. 

Joy verging on delirium (nothing out 
of the ordinary in the Middle East) had 
hailed the creation of the U.A.R. in 
1958. The new nation was the begin- 
ning of the “unification of the Arab 
peoples.” It was hailed at the time as 
a consummation devoutly to be wished 
by all Arabs but, until then, never quite 
within reach. 

It didn’t take long, however, before 
the disillusioned Syrians began to real- 
ize who was the “senior partner” in the 
deal. Ancient, proud Damascus became 
a mere provincial capital governed from 
Cairo. 

Of the Syrian leaders who engineered 
the merger with Egypt in 1958, only 
one was still in power in 1961. Smoth- 
ered by the monolithic, “no-nonsense” 
regime west of Suez, the highly indi- 
vidualistic Syrians needed little encour- 
agement to take matters into their own 
hands. 

The dissolution of the U.A.R. has 
deflated President Nasser and punctured 
his dream of leading the Arab world to 
unity. Syrians still prefer to be led by 
Syrians. The same would undoubtedly 
be true of Iraqis, Lebanese, Jordanians 
and Saudi Arabians. Pan-Arabism, in 
other words, remains as much a myth 
as ever. 


Moscow at Rhodes 


The successful completion of the 
Pan-Orthodox Conference at Rhodes 
brought a sigh of relief to all those 
interested in the cause of church unity. 
It had been twelve centuries since 
a comparable gathering of the auto- 
cephalous, or independent, Orthodox 
Churches had taken place. Without 
precedent to draw on, the outcome was 
by no means sure. 

The purpose of the conference, which 
met in the last week of September, 
was to prepare the agenda for a later, 
higher-level pro-synod. However, no 
date was set for the pro-synod. 

The dominant personality at the con- 
ference was the representative of Pa- 
triarch Alexei of Moscow, Archbishop 
Nicodim. Catholic observers at Rhodes 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
ETIQUETTE 
by Kay Toy Fenner 


Kay Fenner defines and _ explains 
correct social behavior on sech oc- 
casions as weddings, christenings, or- 
dinations, and funerals. The social 
aspects of these ceremonies are dis- 
cussed in detail and, in addition, 
thorough coverage is given to Catho- 
Me heme life, raising a family, the 
duties of a parishioner, the proper 
ways of addressing those in religious 
life, and guidance for teen-agers. 
A selection of The Thomas More 
Book Club. November $5.95 


THE JEWS 

AND THE GOSPEL 

A Re-examination of the 
New Testament 

by Gregory Baum, O.S.A. 


Father Baum, author of That They 
May Be One, explains the doctrine 
of the New Testament on Israel’s re- 
lation to the Church of Christ. $4.50 


| BELONG 
WHERE I’M NEEDED 
by Elizabeth Reid 


A member of The Grail paints a vivid 
picture of the work actually being 
done today by young lay people— 
Americans, Europeans, Australians— 
in Africa and Asia. Foreword by Lyd- 
wine van Kersbergen. Preface by 
Richard Cardinal Cushing. 

Illustrated. November $4.50 


MINIATURES OF THE 
CHRISTMAS STORY 


Hand-tipped, richly colored, intri- 
cately detailed medieval manuscript 
illuminations depicting various scenes 
of the Christmas story. Each minia- 
ture is accompanied by an appropriate 
poem. $2.75 


Wherever good books are sold 
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YOU ARE THE CHURCH 
by Rev. James Killgallon 


A lucid exposition, in layman’s lan- 
guage, of the principal doctrines of 
the Catholic faith. $2.75 


THE NOVITIATE 
by Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 
Translated by Una Morrissey 


Father Colin’s newest book. Here the 
popular spiritual writer furnishes a 
guide addressed first to masters and 
mistresses of novices and secondly to 
the novices themselves. $4.50 


FAITH, REASON, 
AND THE GOSPEL 


Compiled and edited 
by John J. Heaney, S.J, 


A collection of modern Christian 
thought, intended as supplementary 
reading on the Gospels and on Faith. 
Contributors include Romano Guar- 
dini, Hugo Rahner, and Jean Mour- 
oux. November. paper $2.50 cloth $4.95 


PATTERN FOR PEACE 
Catholic Statements 
on International Order 


Compiled and edited 
by Harry W. Flannery 


In this volume are gathered all of 
the important documents and official 
commentaries given by the popes in 
recent years dealing with interna- 
tional relations. Particularly timely 
at this crucial period in world his- 
tory. November $5.75 


CONFESSION AND 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
by Andreas Snoeck, S.J. 
Translated by T, Zuydwijk, S.J. 


The sacrament of penance as seen 
from the point of view of pastoral 
theology. Of special value is Father 
Snoeck’s chapter on the treatment of 
the scrupulous person. $3.50 
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COME DOWN, ZACCHAEUS 
Adventures in Scripture 


by Solange Hertz 


Startling and refreshing insights into 
the characters and incidents of the 
Old and New Testaments, by the au- 
thor of Women, Words, and Wisdom. 

soon $3.95 


MODERN LITERATURE 
AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 


by Martin Turnell 

A noted literary critic discusses the 
shaping of contemporary literature. 
Especially interesting is his study of 


the problem of belief in the novels of 
Claudel, Mauriac, and Greene. $2.50 


KARL BARTH 
by Jerome Hamer, O.P. 


Translated by the Jesuit Semi- 
narians of Woodstock College 

Father Hamer delves deeply into 
Barth’s theological make-up, showing 
particularly how it fits in with or de- 


parts from Catholic tradition. 
November $4.50 


A CHRISTIAN APPROACH 
TO WESTERN LITERATURE 


by Aloysius Norton, Ph.D. 
and Joan T. Nourse, Ph.D. 


An excellent textbook and reference 
work which develops the relationship 
between Christianity and western 
literature. paper $1.95 cloth $5.75 


EUGENIUS IV, POPE OF 
CHRISTIAN UNION 
by Joseph Gill, S.J. 


The first volume in a new series, The 
Popes Through History, which will 
consist of biographies of popes who 
reigned in times of particular crisis 
for the Church. The present work is 
a popular biography of a great four- 
teenth century Roman pontiff. 
November $3.50 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 











were no doubt unhappy when the 
youthful (aged 33) Archbishop at- 
tacked the Vatican in particularly vig- 
orous terms. His example, so far as we 
can learn, was not followed by the 
other delegates. 

‘The Moscow Patriarch’s representa- 
tive had made similar bitter attacks 
(never reciprocated, it should be noted, 
by the Holy See) in Prague, last sum- 
mer. Will he act differently at New 
Delhi in November when, as is ex- 
pected, the Moscow Patriarchate is 
admitted to membership in the World 
Council of Churches? 

Some ecumenicists, such as Msgr. 
Christophe Dumont, O.P., editor of 
Istina, believe this sustained verbal 
barrage is simply the price which the 
Orthodox of Russia must pay to the 
Kremlin for the opportunity of meeting 
fraternally with their coreligionists out- 
side the USSR. Catholics hope that 
these anti-Vatican attacks are purely 
perfunctory and do not reflect the true 
sentiments of the Moscow Patriarchate. 


MRA: Post-Buchman 


There will be no official successor to 
Dr. Frank N. Buchman, founder of 
Moral Rearmament, who died Aug. 8. 
So declared a spokesman of the move- 
ment, Peter Howard, following a con- 
ference of about a thousand MRA lead- 
ers meeting at Caux, Switzerland, Aug. 
26, to determine the future of Dr. 
Buchman’s creation. 

Mr. Howard, a British writer and 
veteran associate of Dr. Buchman, is 
the author of many of the best-known 
MRA plays. He was not content to de- 
clare there would be no successor. He 
added: “We have no interest or need 
for one person or group to take over 
the human leadership of the move- 
ment.” 

This statement is disquieting to 
otherwise sympathetic Catholics, and 
on two grounds. First, it means that 
the destinies of this vast organization 
operating in the delicate realm of con- 
science will continue to remain in the 
hands of an anonymous and unac- 
knowledged leadership. Secondly, it 
means that MRA continues to regard 
itself as primarily moved by the Spirit 
and not by any purely human (or nat- 
ural) forces. To deny the need for 
human direction is to affirm the pres- 
ence of another kind of direction, 
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which can only be of a supernatural 
nature. 

Moral Rearmament thus seems to 
insist on inhabiting the lofty sphere of 
religion, if indeed it does not claim to 
transcend all religions. It is not satis- 
fied with playing the role of a moral or 
humanitarian movement of friendship 
and reconciliation among men and 
nations. 

No doubt some of those Catholics 
still close to MRA will challenge this 
diagnosis. But it seems to us that the 
burden of proof is now on them to 
prove that MRA is not already, in 
effect, a religion. 


Explorers of Reunion 


When two very distinguished Lu- 
theran theologians visited our editorial 
office the other day, they did not hesi- 
tate to make the sign of the Cross with 
us before joining us at lunch. 

A small matter, one may say: just a 
pious gesture. Yet it indicated a sincer- 
ity of spirit that challenged our own 
friendship. 

The guests were Prof. K. E. Skyds- 
gaard of the University of Copenhagen 
(research professor of the Lutheran 
World Federation’s Commission on 
Inter-Confessional Research, and chair- 
man of the European section of the 
Theological Commission on Tradition 
and Traditions of the World Council 
of Churches) and Dr. E. Theodore 
Bachmann, of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Their quest, as they explained it, is 
to make a study of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States, prepara- 
tory to a report for the coming conven- 
tion of the World Council of Churches. 
Dr. Skydsgaard works closely with 
Most Rev. Theodore Suhr, O.S.B., 
Catholic Bishop of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, and co-operates with him in a 
remarkable enterprise. This is an inter- 
faith pilgrimage to seven churches in 
the city—one of them Catholic—in 
which over a thousand people take 
part. 

We haven't any clear idea what pic- 
ture of the Catholic Church in this 
country these two ambassadors of good 
will have derived from their experience 
at America’s office. But on our part, 
we were greatly impressed by their 
conviction that the surest path to the 
far-off goal of church reunion is not by 





mutual recrimination, but by common 
exploration of the deepest shared 
goals. 


Sordid Hands Across the Sea 


Forty members of the British Parlia- 
ment, churchmen and other public fig- 
ures are getting their collective backs 
up over what they claim to be another 
cultural threat from the United States. 
A new tide of pornographic paperbacks 
is flooding into the country from our 
shores. 

The London Catholic Universe re- 
cently ran a feature story on the situa- 
tion and highlighted a new angle: the 
flood is being channeled into an “ex- 
change racket”—the books are sold at 
five shillings (just less than a dollar), 
but if returned to the bookshop, two 
shillings sixpence credit is given for 
the purchase of another such book. 
This, states the Universe, “keeps Brit- 
ain’s teen-agers in the grips of the un- 
scrupulous bookseller.” 

This unhealthy state of affairs is di- 
rectly attributable, the charge goes, to 
the letting down of moral standards 
after last year’s court decision that Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover was not obscene and 
therefore could go on public sale. Since 
then “the public is being brainwashed 
[into believing] that it is cultural prog- 
ress to read such rubbish.” 

It is certainly true that British book- 
sellers don’t have to depend on U. S. 
publishers if they happen to want 
plenty of this stuff with which to stock 
their shelves. But U. S. firms that help 
swell the tide, and who may have 
instigated the insidious “exchange rack- 
et,” are engaged in “smart” marketing 
techniques that are rotten in concep- 
tion and in results. 


Positive Neutralism 


“Ban the Bomb” is dead, said former 
Liberal M.P. Sir Richard Acland in the 
Sept. 27 Manchester Guardian. Sir Rich- 
ard was one of the first to support the 
campaign against the British H-bomb. 
But he now feels that Lord Russell's re- 
cent antics have discredited bomb-ban- 
ning as a slogan and a policy. 

Besides, Sir Richard Says, it is now 
obvious that Britain is not rich enough 
to carry on an independent nuclear- 
weapons policy. Hence, whether or not 
Britain has its own H-bomb is not the 
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paramount issue. The issue is whether 
the country should remain in Nato. 

No, says Sir Richard. Nato is “ulti- 
mately sure to fail.” Why? Because to 
too many people in the uncommitted 
nations—who are mankind’s last, best 
hope—Nato’s policy is too obviously 
hypocritical. The actions of Nato mem- 
bers in Angola, Bizerte and Cuba, for 
example, destroy the illusion that Nato 
has anything to do with the defense of 
freedom. 

But what about the Soviet threat to 
freedom? “It may be said that the Rus- 
sians are political thugs. Perhaps they 
are,” Sir Richard concedes. But he is 
sure that the thugs are bound to defeat 
the hypocrites in the end. So, he con- 
cludes, there must be a new campaign 
to make Britain get out of Nato, join 
the uncommitted nations and adopt a 
policy of “positive neutralism.” 

It would be unfair to characterize 
Sir Richard’s attitude as “better Red 
than dead.” A more accurate descrip- 
tion might be: “anything rather than 
soiled hands.” This attitude, as subse- 
quent letters to the Guardian’s editor 
indicate, is shared by many British in- 
tellectuals. There is, unfortunately, no 
way of knowing how many Russian 
intellectuals share it and no hope that 
it has any influence in the Kremlin. 





America Record Society 


Our colleague, Fr. C. J. McNaspy, 
will be bounding off a plane from 
Spain by the time this issue comes 
off the presses. While in Barcelona, 
he did an interview with the much- 
discussed Spanish novelist, José Maria 
Gironella, author of The Cypresses 
Believe in God. 

Fr. McNaspy will be surprised to 
learn that the AMErRicA ReEcorpD So- 
ciety, which he heads, already boasts 
1,775 members—a rather amazing 
start. If we had some way of tuning 
all AMERICA readers in on the bril- 
liant sound of the first record, there 
would be at least five thousand more. 











Vox Populi, Vox Dei 


May the laity in America make their 
own suggestions for the coming second 
Vatican Council? The answer to this 
question is a definite Yes. Already na- 
tional organizations are being urged to 
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draw up their own recommendations 
for presentation to council bodies. Sev- 
eral diocesan newspapers, such as the 
Davenport Messenger and the St. Louis 
Review, have invited expressions of 
view from their readers. One syndi- 
cated columnist, Joseph Breig, has been 
carrying on his own poll. 

The most striking instance to date is 
the petition containing 8,000 signa- 
tures’ sent to the council's (prepara- 
tory) Liturgical Commission in Rome. 
The names were collected mostly dur- 
ing the August Liturgical Week in 
Oklahoma City, on the appeal of Dr. 
Joseph P. Evans of Chicago. The peti- 
ticn urged the introduction of a liturgy 
in English, even an all-English Mass. 

Perhaps the zealous promoters of 
this novel petition annoyed some anti- 
vernacular liturgists. The question is 
not simple (see the reflections of Fr. 
John LaFarge, Am. 8/20/60, p. 558). 
At this stage, nevertheless, what is im- 
portant is that the appropriateness of 
such petitions not be lost sight of, re- 
gardless of their intrinsic merit. 

At the least, what is more natural 
than for the faithful to approach their 
own bishop? As Carlo Cardinal Con- 
falonieri told the summer school of the- 
ology for the laity at Cortina d’Am- 
pezzo, the laity “have the full right to 
ask for an audience with their own 
bishops to propose to them what ap- 
pears to be useful, particularly in dis- 
ciplinary [non-doctrinal] matters.” Re- 
spectful, reasoned representations by 
the laity are not only good for the 
Church but, in the light of the Mystical 
Body, eminently proper. 


Ruth and Maris 


For grave reasons, including family 
peace and survival of old friendships, 
it is just as well that Roger Maris 
belted a homer on the final day of the 
American League season. Now every- 
body can go home happy. 

The older generation can glow in the 
assurance that the name of Babe Ruth 
—thanks to an eminently just decision 
of Baseball Commissioner Ford Frick 
—will still be printed first in the record 
books. His 1927 mark of 60 home runs 
in a season of 154 games has not been 
surpassed. 

On the other hand, the entire gen- 
eration which has grown to manhood 
in the age of the crew cut can comfort 





themselves with the knowledge that 
Maris—with 61 to his credit—hit more 
round trippers in a season than the 
great Babe ever did. If they forget to 
mention that the season this year was 
extended to 162 games, the older gen- 
eration can afford to smile indulgently. 

Frankly, we are glad that all the 
excitement is over. Not only did the 
exploits of Mr. Maris submerge such 
news items as Berlin, Laos, South Viet- 
nam and the Congo; they caused other- 
wise sober people to make statements 
as outlandish as anything Nikita spouts. 

How can we ever forget opening the 
New York Times and there finding that 
eminent student of national and world 
affairs, James Reston, asserting that 
Roger Maris “was a better all-around 
ball player” than the immortal Babe 
Ruth. What more preposterous non- 
sense could a man write? 

Alas, Mr. Reston will never again 
speak to us with the same authority. If 
a man can go so wrong on such a sim- 
ple judgment, what can one expect of 
him in a league where men joust not 
with baseballs but with atom bombs? 


Agency Shop Upheld 


Unless the courts eventually overturn 
the Sept. 29 ruling of the National La- 
bor Relations Board on the legality of 
the agency shop in Indiana, a gaping 
hole has been torn in State bans on 
union security. 

The agency shop is an arrangement 
whereby non-union employees in a un- 
ionized plant are obliged to pay the 
union the equivalent of union dues as 
a condition for holding their jobs. It’s 
a device for circumventing so-called 
right-to-work laws, which forbid em- 
ployers and unions to require union 
membership as a condition for employ- 
ment. 

Although the agency shop has a twen- 
ty-year history, it has become popular 
with unions only since the postwar 
spread of right-to-work laws. Its justi- 
fication derives from the circumstance 
that unions are obliged by law to repre- 
sent non-union workers as well as their 
own members. The payment of money 
in lieu of union dues is reckoned as just 
compensation for the services performed 
by the union in negotiating and ad- 
ministering collective-bargaining agre>- 
ments. It is a means of doing away with 
“free riders.” 
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Though the NLRB ruling, which re- 
versed a decision handed down only 
last February, applies solely to the State 
of Indiana, it seems equally valid for the 
other 18 States which have right-to- 
work laws. Those who wish to speculate 
about the attitude of the courts should 
note that in 1959 the Indiana Appellate 
Court upheld the legality of the agency 
shop. 


Church and State and Bodies 


Who started what is going on at St. 
Patrick’s parochial school in Oklahoma 
City? Every Tuesday and Wednesday 
the boys and girls of all eight grades 
have a 20-minute period for chinups, 
situps and squat thrusts. The mothers 
seem to be at the bottom of it, espe- 


cially Mrs. Delos Butenhoff and her 
colleagues on the school athletic coun- 
cil. 

Apparently there is more to this pro- 
gram than what we used to call “gym.” 
Mrs. Butenhoff went right to the head 
of President Kennedy's Council on 
Youth Fitness to get a program. She 
didn't have far to go, of course; the 
head of the youth fitness program is 
Bud Wilkinson, University of Okla- 
homa football coach. 

Sister Mary Fidelis, principal of the 
school, accepted the Wilkinson-Buten- 
hoff program as a permanent part of 
the curriculum. Now, the parents, 
teachers and students of St. Patrick’s 
speak happily about a “sound basic 
program of physical development ac- 
tivity.” They claim the chinups, situps 





and squat thrusts will be used in mak- 
ing periodic tests of a child’s physical 
abilities. 

Someone tipped them off about the 
fallacy in the argument that failure to 
pass a fitness test means a pupil is 
unhealthy. “A child’s health status is 
determined by evaluating all of the in- 
formation gained from the various forms 
of health appraisal,” says Mrs. Buten- 
hoff. They have found out what to do 
when they identify physically under- 
developed children. 

It sounds good, and it certainly is an 
example of doing something about the 
President's call for action on the prob- 
lem of the flabby American. We hope 
nobody will think the mothers of Okla- 
homa City have breached the Church- 
State wall by consulting Mr. Wilkinson. 








arse grew here in Spain has been 
sweltering, with no rain whatever—in the plain 
or elsewhere. News in the press, on the radio and on 
TV has centered almost exclusively on the Algerian 
question, the Berlin crisis and, perhaps most of all, 
on President Kennedy's forthcoming address to the 
UN General Assembly. Every day for weeks now, 
the build-up has been going on: what would the 
“brilliant young American Chief of State” have to 
say? Can he save the world from war? Here in Spain 
they remember what war is. 

As I write this note, the morning after the Presi- 
dent’s speech, Tuesday, September 26, all is praise 
and acclaim. Yesterday's single morning paper, Hoja 
del Lunes (they believe here that even journalists 
should have a rest on Sunday), a paper with news 
straight off the wires, featured the coming address as 
the event of the day. The Monday evening papers 
came out too early for real coverage. But this morn- 
ing, Tuesday, Ya, ABC, Arriba, and Barcelona’s im- 
portant Vanguardia tumble over themselves in treat- 
ing the speech fully and enthusiastically. 

This is all the more interesting because, in fact, 
two other events of national interest occurred yester- 
day: the Caudillo himself assisted in person at the 
solemn closing of the National Eucharistic Congress 
of Zaragoza (of course, his picture is on all front 
pages), and the Holy Father spoke to the Zaragoza 
Congress via Vatican Radio, explaining the meaning 
of the Mass and exhorting the Spanish to live up to 
their role as “herald of the Gospel and paladin of 
Catholicism.” I personally found it significant that 





Fr. McNaspy, s.J., of the AMERICA staff, is currently 
on a visit (his third) to Spain. 


Reading the Papers in Spain 








the Pope praised the Spanish virtues of family soli- 
darity, but discreetly said nothing about the social 
or political situation here. 

While the President's speech is not quoted in full, 
the résumés seem rather complete, and his insistence 
on self-determination and freedom of elections was 
not glossed over. Indeed, Arriba (the Falange 
paper) somewhat surprisingly included this in a 
headline. Ya devotes not only its leading article, but 
a front-page editorial to the President’s disarmament 
proposals. A feature article is given, too, to Mr. 
Kennedy's exceptional gift of phrase—important in a 
land where eloquence is both natural and prized. All 
the papers stress the almost unanimous applause 
given the speech, particularly in the Asian-African 
bloc. They all quote, too, Mr. Gromyko’s remark to 
the President: “You were in good form!” 

In an officially controlled press one naturally ex- 
pects a certain sameness. From many conversations, 
however, I gather that this immense friendliness to- 
ward the United States and our President is far 
more than official. Not only intellectuals but even 
the simplest people seem aware that we stand for 
the world’s best hope. It was touching to learn my 
altar boy’s attitude toward the United States. With 
great pride, he told me he knew ten English words— 
the digits from one to ten. I then asked: “Who is the 
President of the United States?” Not a moment’s 
hesitation: “Ké-ne-di,” he enunciated in perfect Cas- 
tilian. “And the head of Russia?” Again the reply: 
“Jruschev.” “But who is the President of France?” 
“France?” he asked. I tried some other countries. 
Somehow they didn’t seem to interest him. At least, 
he didn’t know whether they had Presidents or not. 
C. J. McNaspy 
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Washington Front 





CANDIDATE NIXON 


 gung M. NIXON is not to be written off as a “has- 
been.” On Sept. 27 he spun his hat and it landed in 
the ring of the race for Governor of California. If he 
wins, his control of the GOP and the 1964 National 
Convention is possible. If he loses, his political career 
is ended. 

California is second in size and importance only to the 
State of his rival, Nelson A. Rockefeller. Supported by 
big State organizations, Mr. Nixon would still hold an 
advantage over the larger State of New York, because 
he is the titular head of the party. In a power contest of 
this kind, Sen. Barry Goldwater’s (R., Ariz.) hopes are 
considerably fanned by the possibilities of a deadlock. 

Mr. Nixon’s formal elimination of himself as a candi- 
date for President in 1964 must, therefore, be realisti- 
cally understood. He can in all sincerity pledge not to 
seek the nomination. Nevertheless, the machinery would 
be there for engineering an effective draft. 

None of this can happen, however, unless he first 
wins the Republican nomination for Governor and then 
wins the election. Both are formidable hurdles. 

Mr. Nixon will be opposed in the primary by at least 


On All Horizons 


three aspirants. Former GOP Gov. Goodwin J. Knight 
filed his candidacy on Sept. 11 and has already accused 
his adversary of sending an emissary to buy him off 
with any job he wanted. On October 4, the “emissary” 
said Nixon had had no part in such promises. 

Oilman Joseph C. Shell, minority leader of the Assem- 
bly, and cattle-rancher ex-Lieut. Gov. Harold J. Powers 
are stressing the Vice President’s ignorance of State 
politics. All three are urging the Democrats, who out- 
voted the Republicans by one million votes in the last 
gubernatorial election, to switch parties for a day (as 
they can under the peculiar primary laws of California ) 
and vote against Nixon. He just might find California 
politics very rough indeed. 

The Democratic incumbent, Gov. Edmund G. Brown, 
grandiloquently welcomed the campaign “that once and 
for all will retire him [Mr. Nixon] to private life.” The 
Governor undoubtedly remembers, however, that last 
November he was unable to hold his State in line for 
Mr. Kennedy against the popularity of this same 
Mr. Nixon. 

It was politics, perhaps, more than anything else that 
influenced Mr. Nixon’s decision to re-enter public life. 
Nevertheless, we can believe him when he says that his 
heart could never rest in private life, despite its many 
attractive offers. By temperament and choice he is, and 
will always be, a public servant. He will apparently not 
be happy until he finds his niche. Pautinus WoLF 


percentage of circulation rise (28%), 
and third in actual number of new 
subscribers (12,000); and AMERICA 





rose from 12th to 8th place in total 
subscribers. 





NEW CONGREGATION « Prelimi- 
nary approval has been given by Bishop 
Emmet M. Walsh of Youngstown, O., 
for a religious community of rectory 
housekeepers. Present plans include a 
long training period, a modern habit 
and three vows of Religion. The Sis- 
ters would work in pairs and return to 
the motherhouse two days each week 
for recreation and prayer while substi- 
tutes take over in their absence. Infor- 
mation from Joan Frank, St. Mary Rec- 
tory, Massillon, O. 


BEST WISHES « Retiring after a half- 
century of outstanding work for the 
Church in this country is one of the 
nation’s best-known and _ best-loved 
priests, Msgr. John J. O'Grady of 
Wash., D.C. Called “the father of Cath- 
olic Charities,” Msgr. O’Grady founded, 
then served for 40 years as secretary, 
the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities. We offer him our sincere 
gratitude and best wishes. 
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TV SERIES ¢ On quiet Sunday after- 
noons in October, be sure you watch 
NBC-TV at 1:30 (EDT) when a new 
Catholic Hour series, written by Robert 
J. Crean and entitled “Prejudice, 
U.S.A.,” will be presented. Check local 
papers for the time of showing in your 
area. 


HONORED « We note with pleasure 
that our revered friend, George K. 
Hunton of New York City, a founder 
of the Catholic Interracial Council 
movement, was recently awarded the 
1961 St. Francis Peace Medal by the 
Third Order of St. Francis of North 
America. Mr. Hunton was cited for 
his long years of outstanding work in 
the social apostolate. 


(AHEM) « According to the new 
Catholic Press Directory, your favorite 
magazine is moving steadily up in the 
Catholic magazine field. Over the past 
two years, America ranks second for 


JUST OUT @ Students of the liturgy, 
clerical and lay, will welcome The 
Liturgy and Unity in Christ, published 
by the Liturgical Conference, 3428 9th 
St., N.E., Wash. 17, D.C., 138p. $3. 
In these proceedings of the 1960 Litur- 
gical Week almost every important 
liturgical scholar in the nation has his 
say. Indexed. 


LAUREATE « On Oct. 26, the Cath- 
olic Book Club will present its seventh 
annual Campion Award to Fr. John 
LaFarge, S.J. The handsome medallion, 
awarded for long-time, eminent service 
to Catholic letters, will be presented 
at a testimonial dinner in the Hotel 
Delmonico, Park Avenue at 59th St., 
New York City. Reservations may be 
made by writing CBC, 920 Broadway, 
N.Y. 10, N.Y., $8.50 a plate. Making 
the presentation will be Jacques Mari- 
tain, the first Campion laureate. He re- 
ceived the award in 1955. W. Q, 








Editorials 
On Being Slightly Odd 


Y pee who has lived through a generation which 
gave rise to successive epidemics of Davy Crockett 
hats, Jack Paar viewing and collegiate conservatism must 
be aware of the deep-rooted American compulsion to 
conform at all costs. Then, too, what contemporary 
parent hasn't wilted before the lament: “Aw, gee, all the 
kids are doing it”? From the cradle on, the pressure 
bears down on one—conform or (the horror of it!) be 
considered “slightly odd.” 

Now conformism in the matter of coonskin caps pre- 
sents no serious problem for most people. The same 
goes for many of the other manias that capture the 
people’s fancy and defy common sense. But for Ameri- 
can Catholics the urge to be part of the faceless throng 
can be a real threat at times. Take, for instance, some 
prevailing family-life patterns in the typical American 
suburb. 

The rub here, as Fr. John L. Thomas, S.J., leading 
Catholic student of family-life sociology, put it in an 
address at the recent 23rd annual convention of the 
American Catholic Sociological Society, is that “the 
Catholic family is clearly defined from the point of view 
of norms—its philosophy and theology.” 

History shows only too clearly that these norms have 
faced challenges from the general culture in the past. 
But for American Catholics, particularly for young pa- 
rents, the difficulty lies in the fact that the move to 
suburbia puts them for the first time in a position of 
finding their “way of life in sharp conflict with what is 
considered normal by other Americans.” It’s a question 
that deserves close attention. 

In this issue of America (p. 41), Katharine Byrne 
points the finger, in slightly less direct fashion, at the 
same sore spot. Speaking of self-exiled former residents 
of a big city’s “Old Neighborhood,” she suggests that 
a visit back there will help them to “find something of 
value” in the community life they abandoned when they 
fled over the expressway to cook-out land. 

What could be more quaint, indeed, from a split-level 
viewpoint, than celebrating eighth-grade graduations 
by “backyard barbecues with little brothers and sisters 
hanging around”? Or more primitive. in the eyes of some 
Crestview Manor, with its fierce parking problem at the 
local high school, than the sight of 16-year-olds who 
“walk to school or take the bus”? 

Neither Mrs. Byrne nor Father Thomas, we feel sure, 
is plugging a back-to-the-farm or even a back-to-the- 
metropolis movement for their fellow Catholics. What 
both hint at, however, is that there may be some virtue, 
not to mention necessity, about being “slightly odd” in 
a pluralistic society such as ours. Their observations 
make it clear, too, that the time has come to pose a few 
questions about the impact of so powerful a social force 








as advertising, “the great status-conferral instrument of 
our culture.” 

Whether it be a question of eating fish on Friday 
when everyone else is biting into prime beef, or the 
more serious issues of early dating and other maiters 
subject to family decision, the Catholic has to recognize 
that living up to his faith inevitably demands on occa- 
sion that he be different. What makes the demand more 
painful for many of today’s Catholics is the fact that 
they are more than ever cast as members of a mincrity 
“trying to preserve its values when the rest of society is 
not.” 

Angular Catholicism for the sake of angularity has 
nothing in particular to recommend it. But the risk of 
being labeled “slightly odd” by the conformist herd is a 
price worth paying for the sake of basic Catholic ideals. 


Socialization 


HE HEADLINE OVER a recent news dispatch from 
Accra read: “Ghana Aim to Spur Socialization.” 

Since Pope John gave qualified approval to “social- 
ization” in his encyclical “Christianity and Social Prog- 
ress” (Mater et Magistra), an unwary reader might 
imagine that the President of Ghana, Kwame Nkrumah, 
was steering his fledgling West African country along 
the salubrious paths of Christian social teaching. 

Actually, Mr. Nkrumah, who is daily becoming a big- 
ger and bigger disappointment to the West, is doing no 
such thing. On the contrary, with increasingly reckless 
disregard for public opinion in the free world, as well as 
for the human and democratic rights of his people, the 
President of Ghana is transforming his wealthy little 
land into something very much like a Communist state. 
Any resemblance between the regimentation he is im- 
posing there and the “socialization” which Pope John 
describes in his encyclical is purely coincidental. 

This will be clear if one notes some of the Pope’s 
recommendations in “Christianity and Social Progress.” 

First of all, side by side with the group life and activ- 
ity and the juridically established social institutions 
which characterize a socialized society, the Pope ap- 
peals for a widespread distribution of private owner- 
ship. In the context, it is obvious that he is not speaking 
merely of ownership of consumer durable goods. He is 
referring also to ownership of the means of production. 

In the second place, the Pope is insistent that the 
state respect the reasonable independence of subordi- 
nate groups in society—such as trade unions, co-opera- 
tives and farm organizations. “We consider it neces- 
sary,” he says, “that the intermediate groups and nu- 
merous social enterprises through which socialization 
tends to express itself should enjoy an _ effective 
autonomy.” 

In Mr. Nkrumah’s Ghana, the development of the 
socio-economic order is proceeding along entirely dif- 
ferent lines. Far from encouraging widespread owner- 
ship of productive property, the government of that 
republic—if it is still a republic in more than name—is 
going down the drab road of more or less complete pub- 
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lic ownership. (It is no accident that the newly ap- 
pointed Minister of Light and Heavy Industry, Krobo 
Edusel, recently traveled extensively in the Soviet Union 
and its East European satrapies. ) 

Furthermore, it is becoming clearer all the time that 
President Nkrumah does not believe in free trade 
unions. It is true that while he was consorting with the 
so-called neutral and uncommitted nations at Belgrade 
last month a fairly respectable strike broke out back 
home. All this proves, however, is that at least some of 
Ghana’s unions have not yet completely submitted to 
the rigid control the President wishes to impose on them. 
The way things are going, though, their total surrender 
cannot be much longer delayed. 

In other words, the socialization which Pope John is 
talking about is fully compatible with democracy. What 
President Nkrumah is imposing on Ghana is not. The 
proper word to describe what he is up to is “socialism”— 
and socialism in very much the same sense in which it is 
used throughout the Communist world—not excluding, 
incidentally, Fidel Castro’s Cuba. 

Unfortunately, the headline writer who selected so- 
cialization for the Ghana story can justify his choice. 
Dictionaries have not yet come abreast of the delicate 
ideological shadings which words like “socialism” and 
“socialization” have taken on. One representative lexi- 
con, for instance, gives as the third meaning for social- 
ization: “to subject to government ownership and con- 
trol; nationalize”; and for the fourth meaning: “to cause 
to become socialist.” 

Since we shall have to live with this confusion for the 
indefinite future, it is of the utmost importance that 
whose who set about explaining Pope John’s “Christian- 
ity and Social Progress” clearly spell out what the Pope 
means by socialization and emphasize the width and 
depth of the gulf which separates it from socialism. 


The Religious Issue 


pessoa we should like to emphasize, is always an 
issue. In the political orbit it is not, of course, the 
only issue, nor is it necessarily the controlling one. But 
frequently enough it plays an important role in deter- 
mining what a politician will do and what he will not 
do, what he will support and what he will oppose. 

In a democracy such as ours, it is understood that 
the desires of any one faction must compete with the 
opposing interests of other groups. The contest which 
results is waged among or between rival organizations 
(parties and lobbies), which use legitimate political 
techniques (debate and votes) and which contend until 
one or the other marshals the majority’s approval. 

It stands to reason that the interests of one sector of 
the community may not fire enthusiasm in the rest of 
the collectivity. It is more than possible that what one 
considers a boon will be viewed as doom by another. 
The number of interests and the variety of motives that 
spur a society to action are as complex as human nature 
itself. Consequently, it is not surprising that religious 
conviction should frequently be the motive crystallizing 
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a person’s or a ~_ attitude toward some projected 
determination of public policy. It would be amazing 
if this were not so. 

The first session of the 87th Congress, like all sessions 
before it, had its brushes with the religious issue. The 
most striking clash occurred when Catholics, as Cath- 
olics, opposed the Administration’s program for Federal 
aid to public schools. The discriminatory features of the 
bill, together with the destructive effects its passage 
would have had on parochial schools, jelled the opposi- 
tion on a religious basis. Yet this was not by any means 
the only measure that raised a religious issue before 
Congress this session. 

The original proposal of a $30-million appropriation 
to fight juvenile delinquency through public agencies 
alone posed the same kind of threat to private, denomi- 
national agencies already in the fight as aid to public 
schools would have leveled against private schools. 
Similarly, the $3.9-billion foreign-aid program might 
have by-passed existing church-related relief agencies. 
An alien orphan immigration bill was bound to encoun- 
ter the religious issue, and it did. The same was true 
for the projected plan of an overseas Peace Corps to 
work on foreign projects, some of which were already 
functioning under missionary auspices. 

In each of these instances snokesmen for Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish organizations laid their hopes and 
fears before the legislators. In all four cases Congress 
removed the religious issue by providing for the utiliza- 
tion of private agencies wherever possible and for a 
close co-operation of the public administrators with the 
private directors. 

Thus, for example, public and private agencies will 
share a $10-million-a-year appropriation to aid unem- 
ployed youths who have left school. Private and public 
agencies will co-operate, as they have been doing for 
the past 13 years, in making foreign-born children avail- 
able for adoption. The Peace Corps was advised to sup- 
ply financial and personnel assistance to private activi- 
ties that do not have a distinctive religious character so 
long as such aid does not constitute a subsidy to 
religion. 

We may go on from here to notice that Catholics and 
representatives of religious groups (such as the Catholic 
Association for International Peace) actively supported 
the creation of the new semi-autonomous Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, because peace is a religious 
issue. Catholics, as Catholics, lobbied in favor of con- 
tinuing the Civil Rights Commission, because social 
justice stems from religion. The religious issue was 
raised, but without appreciable success, in promoting 
an anti-obscenity Jaw. And it failed conspicuously to 
mitigate injustices in the Mexican-farm-labor program. 

To those who deplore the “injection” of the religious 
issue into political discussions we can only repeat that 
their assumption is wrong. It is not “injected”; it is sim- 
ply there already. In some matters it is more prominent 
than in others, but it is always inescapable. It is the task 
of a true democracy to resolve the religious issue as 
successfully as possible by bringing the forces of 
teligion to bear on the common good. 
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HOW ARE THINGS BACK THERE? 





The Old Neighborhood 


Katharine Byrne 


swerable arguments in the American conversation- 

al repertory is “for the children’s sake.” These are 
the words which may yet kill the City. This is the in- 
scription on the banner which leads the “leavers,” 
though there is, among them, occasional evidence of a 
faint regret. 

Whenever I see my friend Marcia, she asks: “How 
are things in the old neighborhood?” In a way I think 
she misses it despite the blatant charm of life in far-out 
Homogeny. Somewhere in our conversation she is likely 
to ask: “Does Miss Claussen still unpack her trunkful 
of dolls each Christmas and ask the children in to drink 
chocolate out of those cups her mother brought from 
Sweden?” Or: “Does Mrs. Calvin still follow the garbage 
truck down the alley with a broom and a dustpan?” 
Or: “Does old Mr. Stein still wear his Prince Albert to 
temple on Saturday morning?” Life on a square block 
where there is no child over ten and no parent over 
forty, has made my friend lonely for some of our aging 
eccentrics. 

I assure her that things are pretty much as they were 
when she lived here, except that Mrs. Calvin is now too 
old to tidy up the alley, and must content herself with 
hollering out the window at the garbage men. 

“I really should bring the children back sometime,” 
she often says. Perhaps she has read the recommenda- 
tion of the social scientist who notes that many children 
are growing up in great metropolitan concentrations 
without ever seeing the City. He recommends that 
thoughtful parents plan an occasional excursion back 
into town, presumably so that the children of this gen- 
eration may enjoy the exotic sights and smells, the varied 
colors and customs of those who live here. (I have also 
heard, but do not believe, the story about the earnest 
PTA member who petitioned her Human Relations 
Chairman to find a way to import a busload of “less 
fortunate” children from the City to share the toys and 
treasures of the local kindergarteners. “How can our 
children learn to share,” she wondered, “when all of 
them have the same things?” ) 

We live in Marcia’s old neighborhood, but it is really 
not old, even as areas are dated and outdated in a prof- 
ligate City which uses up and abandons in such a hurry. 
It's only middle-aged, and bears up fairly well, espe- 
cially in summer, which covers soot-colored stucco with 


E: LARRABEE has observed that one of the unan- 





Mrs. Byrne, Chicago mother of five, will be remem- 
bered for previous Amenica articles on “togetherness,” 
suburbia, teen-agers and career women. 
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bright Boston ivy, and makes green archways of the 
elms and maples. The streets are quiet. The alleys are 
where the noise is. There are collapsible pools in some 
of the yards, but out in the alley it's more fun to jump 
off an old kitchen chair into a garbage can of icy water, 
or play a peer-directed brand of baseball which can 
accommodate any child between the ages of six and 
twelve. Forty-year-old lilac and mock orange bushes 
push through the fences and over the gateways. The 
peonies and roses were planted by Nordic Protestant 
burghers who moved in when Taft was President. 

When summer is gone, the sagging fences show their 
years and weather cracks the seams of stucco slip- 
covers. Only the handful of really handsome houses can 
stand the stark glare of winter. The Old Settlers will not 
be seen again until spring, unless one of them dies. 
Otherwise they are locked in until an April primary 
brings them out to vote the straight Republican ticket. 
All but Mr. Ramsey, who hasn’t voted for anyone since 
Norman Thomas stopped running. To their homes come 
the grocery boys, balancing on their handlebars the 
orders called in by the arthritic and weatherbound. The 
butcher's wife listens patiently. (“I’m sorry about your 
back, Mrs. Wesley. Will there be anything else today? 
Yes, I'm sure George has a nice knucklebone for 
Queenie. I'll send Jerry right over with it.”) 

Very early yesterday morning, I saw two of my neigh- 
bors leaving home. I am not peeking at people from 
behind drawn drapes at six o'clock. It’s this early-rising 
baby beagle that has me prowling the streets and alleys 
at dawn. With a houseful of loving friends at all other 
times, at this hour he is mine alone. First we met Dr. 
Newland, whose wife was about to drive him to the air- 
port. He was off to address a world congress of neuro- 
ophtha'mologists meeting in Barcelona to discuss the 
control of glaucoma. A few houses later it was Mrs. Lip- 
man who greeted us. She was off to the early shift at 
the girdle factory. A Polish DP, she has a five-figure 
tattoo on her left forearm, and other concentration camp 
mementos. Once in a while my eight-year-old travels 
around the block with hers, offering girdle “seconds” 
at half-price to any lady who will answer her back 
doorbell. And he wants to know why his mother doesn’t 
produce anything a boy could sell from door to door. 

This is a neighborhood of contrast and diversity. On 
a warm day with the windows open the incense which 
is wafted heavenward during the high Mass may mingle 
with the insistent smells of the bagel-and-onionroll bak- 
ery nearby. We have the lady who bakes cookies and 
loves children, and we have Mrs. Marshall. She’s the 
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one who turns the hose on the man-next-door if he dares 
to place a ladder a few inches over her property line 
when he wants to clean the leaves out of his garage gut- 
ter. We have the little girl whose clothes come from 
Best’s and the children whose mother has discovered 
the joy of browsing in the Thrift Shop’s perpetual rum- 
mage sale. Bobby Richardson’s grandmother still walks 
him to school and calls for him, but there is another six- 
year-old who is on his own all day and may appear at 
your kitchen door with a breakfast quarter which he 
wants to trade for some orange juice and a bowl of 
cereal. If you are looking for a Finnish bath, a German- 
language movie, or a slice of almond-filled, honey-drip- 
ping Greek baklava, all are close by and available. 

In American urban society clever and ambitious 
elements of the population are often able to move from 
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a poor ghetto to a plush ghetto in three generations. 
Here we seem to have bogged-down permanently in 
heterogeneous Phase Two. The voting roll reads: Bant- 
solas, Batka, Becker, Binkowski, Blumfield, Bongio- 
vanni, Borge, Brooke, Brye, Byrne. At the other end of 
the line are the Yoshimuras, who always win the garden 
contest. There are other evidences that we are obsolete. 
We have a paperboy whose father is dead and whose 
mother needs the money he earns. Our backyards have 
fences between them, and neighbors who have known 
one another for years call each other by their last names. 
Dogs wear leashes. The other day I saw a Davy Crockett 
sweatshirt. 

Harry Golden, in Gne of his syndicated slices of nos- 
talgia, speaks in admiring reminiscence of the lower- 
East-Side mother of other years who used to keep the 
delicatessen open 16 hours a day and literally put her 
boy through law school with the contents of ber pickle 
barrel. She isn’t dead. Now she lives a few blocks from 
us. At a busy intersection, early and late, she’s selling 
newspapers. Depending on the season, she wears a 
flowered housedress, a patrol boy’s slicker or army boots 
and a combat jacket. Her boy will enter medical school 
this fall. 

Sociologists will tell you that a good community spirit 
implies standards to which each member of a group 
feels forced to conform. Here some of us score low. 
While the general level for the care and feeding of front 
lawns is fairly high, no one gets excited because Mr. 
Richter, who teaches violin lessons in his basement 
studio, attacks his grass with a sickle once or twice a 
summer, and no oftener. 

The evening paper features a daily column on the 
women’s page called “Split-Level Living” or something. 
It’s a serial chronicle about life in a certain bucolia on 
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the edge of our metropolitan area. The author recounted 
an interesting episode recently. It seems that on a warm 
spring afternoon all the well-slacked and loose-shirt- 
tailed girls on her block were surprised to find one of 
their number out of uniform. Unaccountably, she ap- 
peared on her driveway dressed in the manner of a 
young woman about to be taken out to dinner. They 
asked her for an explanation. She told them that it was 
her birthday, that her husband had apparently forgotten 
the fact, and that she hoped that this subtle hint, when 
she picked him up at the station, would inspire him, et 
cetera, et cetera. 

Now her motive and method are routine and incon- 
testable. The fascinating point, to an outsider, is that 
all her neighbors knew what she was wearing, that they 
cared, and that they demanded and received an ex- 
planation for her wearing it. Fierce old Mrs. McCorkle, 
in a wide-skirted flannel nightgown and with an iron 
gray braid hanging to her waist, has been seen weeding 
her moss roses in the early hours. On our block the 
item is not considered newsworthy. And if it were, I 
wouldn’t want to be the one to ask why she doesn’t wear 
a more suitable gardening garment. 

Not far away lie the newly-hardened arteries, the 
expressways built to move the hot-and-cursing or the 
cold-and-cursing multitudes who daily fight their way 
to the City’s edge and far beyond. What has kept us 
from joining them? Is it social inertia, an unwillingness 
or an inability even to approach the starting line for 
the great push which engages the best energies of so 
many able people? Or is it because the woman of this 
house cannot face the prospect of cleaning out an attic 
crowded with tropical fish apparatus, the operating 
room of an abandoned doll “hosbidel,” all those little 
pens from the time the guinea pigs had guinea pigs, 
fifty pounds of moldering raw data from one doctoral 
dissertation, who-knows-how-many Halloween costumes, 
and the boots which keep accumulating because no one 
ever seems to be the right size at the right time of the 
year? 


spite of the fact the City never had a good press. 

As far back as the days of Dick Whittington, 
it has been beaten down in print as a source and a mag- 
net for the forces of evil. In our day, advertising, the 
great status-conferral instrument of our culture, has 
done nothing to improve the image. Who ever saw a boy 
in a Crest commercial come bounding up the steps of 
the ancestral two-flat to tell his mother he had no cavi- 
ties? Who ever saw a beautiful young wife toss the 
laundry in with the sponsor’s product and walk care- 
free from the basement of a 35-year-old octagon-front 
bungalow? 

The City, “like a patient etherized upon a table,” lies 
naked to the probings of the attending social theorists. 
What is the prognosis for one of its well-preserved but 
aging parts? The mature community, as they call it, 
cannot long prosper on the limited commitment of the 
elderly, watching life with waning interest from the 


T HE TRUTH Is, of course, we like it here. And this in 
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sidelines of their screened front porches. It needs bright 
and scrappy young parents, interested, involved. Peo- 
ple who will fight with the alderman or petition the 
pastor, if necessary, and whose move in this direction 
is not an interim expedient, but a positive choice made 
—and why not?—“for the children’s sake.” 

If they come back to the Old Neighborhood (and I 
do not see them in great numbers), it will be because 
they find something of value here in spite of embarrass- 
ing deficiencies. (Eighth grade graduation parties are 
backyard barbecues with little brothers and sisters 





hanging around; 16-year-olds walk to school or take a 
bus; there is no local of the John Birch Society.) They 
will come, if they do, as independents bucking a domi- 
nant mobility pattern. Not as self-consciously different, 
perhaps, as the society column’s “young marrieds,” buy- 
ing up the central city’s “divine old houses with the mag- 
nificent leaded panes in the bay windows,” but differ- 
ent, nevertheless. Candidates for the last place in the 
list of those whom the predictors suspect may ultimately 
inherit the City: “the very rich, the very poor, and the 
slightly odd.” 





The Past Is Prologue 


Leo A. Foley 


REEDOM and tyranny are common words today. 
They form the slogans of new nations arising out 
of violence, while the most tyrannical enemy of 

the United States calls itself a champion of freedom. 
In the midst of this confusion and danger, we Ameri- 
cans might well ask ourselves not only what we mean 
by freedom and tyranny, but also what our entire 
national purpose is. Actually, we have a model of our na- 
tional purpose. We have the outstanding definition 
of our own aims and purposes in the American Revolu- 
tion. 

The American Revolution was many things. In Eng- 
land, it was an extension of parliamentary politics, 
marked by the opposition between the Tories and the 
Whigs. Thus it was that many such British leaders in 
America as Lord Howe, Lord Cornwallis and Thomas 
Gage were often in sympathy with the Americans sim- 
ply because they themselves were influenced by Whigs 
in politics. In America, the revolution was not only a 
blow for independence. It was also a civil war, an 
Indian war, a vast unifying process, but always a move- 
ment proceeding from the people. In the eyes of the 
world, it was a startling social phenomenon soon to 
become the model for every progressive movement. It 
excited the admiration of political figures on a world- 
wide scale. Democracy in America, by Alexis de 
Tocqueville, is but one example. 

Let there be no doubt about it, the American Revolu- 
tion was one of the greatest political events since men 
began to congregate into tribes, cities, states and na- 
tions. Its success was, among many things, the reason 
for William Lyons Mackenzie’s inchoate revolution 
in Canada, the reason why Englishmen and members 
of the British Commonwealth are today among the 
world’s freest people. During these several years when 





Fr. Fotey, s.M., who teaches philosophy at the Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D.C., is national secretary 
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we are commemorating the hundredth anniversary of 
the American Civil War, we might well remember that 
Southerners and Southern leaders would be written 
off as traitors and insurgents were it not for the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Yet, whereas most Americans 
know the Civil War almost by heart, there are many 
phases of the Revolution that are almost completely 
unknown and which by their very nature demand 
examination and re-examination by every American, 
rather, by every human being. 

First, the American Revolution did not start with 
the killing of innocent people. It started with a docu- 
ment containing a theory, a statement of rights in the 
Declaration of Rights and Grievances drawn up in 
Philadelphia in 1765. Furthermore, the rights expressed 
were not those of a few. They were the rights of man 
given a startlingly new expression, namely, that man’s 
rights are an extension of God's authority simply 
because God is God, man is man, and freedom is the 
manner of man’s existence. The philosopher will recog- 
nize therein the position of St. Thomas, St. Robert 
Bellarmine, Francis Suarez and John Locke. 

Nevertheless, this had been developed in a typically 
American manner, that of the New England town meet- 
ing. This institution was typically Protestant insofar 
as it was an extension of the Congregationalist Sunday 
meeting. The Congregationalists were Calvinists who 
maintained a priesthood of the people, making the 
layman equal in God’s sight to a bishop. In civil affairs, 
they looked to the citizen as equal to anyone and just 
as capable of a correct civil decision as an appointed 
governor. 

We Catholics should be aware of this Protestant . 
contribution to American democracy. We have a ten- 
dency to envision St. Thomas Aquinas as the author 
of the Declaration of Independence. We overlook the 
fact that although he and Bellarmine and Suarez ad- 
mired the Roman republic, they still lived in a mon- 
archical society and wrote against the evils of tyranny 
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by bespeaking the rights of man with a view to a 
benign monarchy. 

The town meeting, still a potent force in many New 
England areas, was the model for the Continental Con- 
gress. It was also the model for co-operation of States 
under the Articles of Confederation and the interco-op- 
eration of citizens and States in the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate under our present Constitution. 

Europeans looked with open astonishment to see if 
these upstart colonists could make this sort of thing 
stick in a world given over to monarchy and colonialism. 
We Americans should be as proud as we can be of the 
fact that our predecessors did establish the American 
Republic, establish it on a sound metaphysics of man, 
and created a model of government that has been the 
ideal of every struggling state that aspired to freedom. 

Second, the Revolution, as a war, was won by the 
people. From this emerged a new social entity, a new 
perfect society, a new state. Although James Otis and 
Samuel Adams may have breathed fire, it was the 
American volunteer, the minuteman, the militia man 
who had to learn tactics under fire, who kept that fire 
burning with his sacrifices. Although John Adams pro- 
posed the plan for independence and Thomas Jefferson 
wrote it up in the spring and summer of 1776, it was 
the slum dweller in New York, the waterfront scrounger 
in Charleston, the Philadelphia and Boston workman 
who fought for it. Although James Madison was to be 
the constitutional lawyer in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, he wrote with a background of a new nation that 
had begun from the ground up, from the people them- 
selves. 

Even the carrying on of the war was by amateurs. 
The only professional soldiers in the American army 
were Horatio Gates and Charles Lee. Gates was no 
military genius, even though later research seems to 
show that Gates rather than Benedict Arnold was the 
victor at Saratoga. Charles Lee was better at spreading 
dissension than at organizing troops and winning bat- 
tles. Washington’s outstanding generals and officers, 
Nathaniel Greene, Anthony Wayne, Henry Knox, 
Daniel Morgan, Henry Lee, Francis Marion, Israel 
Putnam, and the rest, were ironmasters, farmers, book- 
sellers and amateur gent!lemen—almost anything but 
soldiers. Yet, they rose to the challenge and defeated 
the finest professional army in the world by unorthodox 
strategy and iraprovised tactics. Even Washington him- 
se'f had been only a colonel in the colonial forces when 
John Adams proposed him for command of the Con- 
tinental armies. 

These amateurs did a far better job than, with few 
exceptions, the professionals were to do during the 
Civil War. Military historians marvel at the audacity 
of a few poorly trained. militiamen standing up against 
a professional group on Lexington Common. Yet, this 
was the pattern of the whole: the people against 
tyranny, the citizen who will not fight until he has to, 
and who then improvises brilliantly in order to win 
promptly. 

There were all kinds of legalistic snarls at the begin- 
ning of hostilities. New Yorkers were fighting citizens of 





New Hampshire over possession of the Hampshire 
Grants, now the State of Vermont. When Henry Knox 
was dispatched by Washington to bring the cannon 
captured at Ticonderoga to Dorchester Heights in order 
to drive the British from Boston, Knox had all he could 
do to get any drivers to cross from one State to another. 
In fact, he had to depend upon local committees in 
township after township to supply him with relays of 
drivers. Yet, at the end of the war there was common 
unity under a Virginia Commander-in-Chief when a 
Rhode Islander, Nathaniel Greene, led a mixed army, 
and with the help of Southern officers enticed Corn- 
wallis out of South Carolina, sniped at him, did battle 
with him, and nudged him into Yorktown where Greene 
promptly bottled him up to await the French fleet. 

One cannot overestimate the unifying force of George 
Washington during and after the Revolution. Although 
he had the reputation of being a rather cold type from 
Virginia, he soon won the love of his men to such an 
extent that when Congress was unable to hold the army 
together, Washington fulfilled that task. When he haa 
finally starved Sir Henry Clinton out of New York two 
years after Yorktown, tears flowed freely at Washing- 
ton’s farewell dinner for his generals. 

This was the end of a process that had begun when 
all of the colonies leaped to the relief of beleaguered 
Boston.. We might well remember in these days of 
remnants of acrimony between Northern and Southern 
States that Boston was indebted not only to the fiery 
eloquence of a Virginian, Patrick Henry, but also to two 
generous donations of hard, cold cash from South 
Carolina. In a period of 24 years, from the Declaration 
of Rights and Grievances to the adoption of the United 





States Constitution in 1789, again largely because of the 
prestige of George Washington, a nation was born, a 
nation that has become the champion of the rights of 
man. 

Today leadership of the free world is thrust upon the 
United States. Great nations and small nations look to 
the United States not only for its military strength but 
also because of its prestige in defense of the rights of 
man. We Americans can scarcely begin to appreciate 
the flame of hope that was lit by the American Revolu- 
tion. Despite our complaints about legislation, taxes and 
big government, we do not know what it means not to 
be free. 

The establishment of the United States as one nation 
was a process that involved the co-operation of many 
individuals of different opinions and viewpoints. Our 
forebears realized that there are limits to individual 
freedom. They also learned that co-operation for a 
common cause does not require coercion of opinion 
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into a single, tolerated conviction. Monolithic political 
tenets are the property of tyrannies. 

Members of the Continental Congress, colony by 
colony, individual by individual, disagreed, wrangled 
and argued before they achieved the unity of the closing 
of the Declaration of Independence: “And for support 
of this declaration, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour.” 

The realization of that pledge is found in the opening 
words of the Constitution: “We, the people of the 
United States. . . .” This new unity was also preceded 


by discussion, argumentation and—always—serious pur- 
pose. If Herodotus is right, and if what is past is 
prologue, there are several truths that cannot be 
avoided. We cannot allow one opinion to oppress free 
discussion. Nor can we allow discussion to dissipate 
all conviction. Above all, no one can afford to identify 
the “American way of life” with The Great, Big, Good 
Time. Our existence and our future are a challenging 
responsibility based on a sound appreciation of our 
principles, our heroes and their sacrifices in their 
achievements. 


i ceteniateiaenisi cena 


News from Italy 


E ARE BACK in the North of Italy after two 
\X/ weeks of apartment hunting in Rome. The 
business of hunting apartments in Rome is 
closely akin to searching for a like bit of brick and stone 
in New York. The very rich, that is those who can pay 
$1,000 a month or over, have a wide choice. Some 
thought is being given to the very poor. It is those in the 
middle brackets who have nowhere to go. The “Ameri- 
can movie magnates”—that is what everyone says—have 
bought or rented everything, no matter what the price. 
The company pays! Anyway, American stars and star- 
lets, leading men and not-so-leading men are in evi- 
dence everywhere, and Doney’s at midnight and long 
thereafter is what I imagine Hollywood to be—with 
little but American spoken. 

What struck me most in Rome was the attitude of the 
Romans, including a wide cut of the foreign diplomats, 
toward Berlin. It was a detached attitude, like the atti- 
tude of people attending a play, but a rather boring 
play, because everyone knows, of course, what the 
denouement will be. 

In this play Faustus Khrushchev has all the best lines, 
and this time virtue will not be triumphant. Faustus, 
with his offstage thunder-and-lightning effects reflecting 
a particularly lurid inferno, has the audience on edge. 
Soon he will make off with the heroine, Fraulein Berlin, 
with rolls of the big drums and flashes of klieg lights. 
Then, the Western chorus will be swallowed up—sword 
bearers, spear bearers, bearers of long bows, together 
with the bassos, baritones and sopranos who have been 
trilling away quite fruitlessly during the first two acts. 

In serious vein, the Ambassador of a European power 
(I have known him since school days) in a private con- 
versation with me compared Berlin to Stalingrad. Here 
is a citadel surrounded by a determined and well-armed 
enemy. Politicians thousands of miles away strut and 
beat their breasts and declare that Stalingrad-Berlin 
must hold. The honor of the Reich—no, of the West this 
time—is at stake. 


\ 





Mr. AnpREws here continues his firsthand reporting 
of developments on the European scene. 
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Some members of the garrison echo these grandilo- 
quent phrases. But the professional soldiers know that 
Stalingrad-Berlin cannot hold, that it is militarily un- 
tenable, that sooner or later it must yield—unless there 
is to be a nuclear war. Their opinions are brushed aside. 
The politicians are certain that words will save the day. 
Then, after a long and painful siege, the surrender 
comes, amid a hurricane of beautiful formulae and 
gushing compromises. 

Something ominous is said, too, about those noble 
officers and men, who, in the case of Stalingrad, went 
over—almost to a man—to the Russians and now form 
the cadres of the East German Army. In the case of 
Berlin, will the Berliners, and the West Germans with 
them, someday form the cadres of a new Russo-German 
Army dedicated to the destruction of the West? The 
Ambassador believed that this terrible thought was 
coming to be something in the realm of the possible or 
probable. 

Romans in general were vividly aware of what they 
liked to describe as the countdown in a trial of wills be- 
tween the two K’s—Kennedy and Khrushchev. There 
was the “one” of the wall between East and West Berlin, 
and the futile gestures of the Americans in countering 
it. There was the “two” of Secretary General Hammar- 
skjold’s tragic end, meaning the disappearance of a high 
number on the Russian dictator's list of public enemies. 
There was the “three” of Chancellor Adenauer’s setback 
in West Germany, in other words, a blow to Khrush- 
chev’s principal opponent. There was the “four” of 
Khrushchev’s nuclear tests. What will be the next 
numbers in the count? 

Everyone’s attention was glued to what Khrushchev 
might do and say. There was no interest whatsoever in 
the rather dull rejoinders of Washington—the small 
change of what seemed to the Romans to be a rather 
turgid diplomacy. Clearly Washington has failed com- 
pletely to capture the attention of Europe. In terms of 
propaganda Khrushchev has an open field and he seems 
ready to make the most of it. 

What I found on all sides among the most observant 
diplomats was a solidly grounded conviction that 
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Khrushchev’s principal objective is not so much the 
siege and capture of Berlin as the dissolution of the 
Nato alliance, which is wobbling anyway. He has played 
the pressure game in a manner which the late Fuehrer 
would have admired. He has forced a test of wills not 
only with the field marshal of the alliance, the United 
States, but with each of the little field commanders as 
well. And they are not standing the strain. 

Clearly, the Russian’s aim is to tempt and threaten the 
Germans, all the Germans, to look eastward, or at the 
very least not to look to the West. The Germans must 
be made to feel let down, betrayed, humiliated by their 
Western allies—and then anything may happen, given 
time. The Germans must be convinced that the West is 
backing away from a decisive showdown over Berlin, 





and then, in one of their mercurial shifts, the Germans 
may go anywhere. 

Rome’s principal concern seemed to be to get out from 
under. It is now a foregone conclusion that the Fanfani 
government will fall probably sometime in November. 
It is accepted, too, that a long crisis will ensue—a time 
of complete paralysis of action—and that the final solu- 
tion will be a government even more to the left of cen- 
ter, one which will move Italy into a position of “greater 
neutrality” between East and West and even, perhaps, 
raise the issue of the American bases. Methods were 
discussed by party chiefs with the King of Morocco 
during his recent visit in Rome, and he had much that 
was interesting to say about how to “take” the 
Americans. PETER ANDREWS 





How Books Are Trending 


Harold C. Gardiner 


HEY SAY that Daniel Boone was once asked if he 

had ever been lost during his explorations of the 

Kentucky wilderness. After some judicious brow- 
furrowing he replied, thereby anticipating cautious Mr. 
Coolidge: “Waal, no; not lost—but I do recollect being 
confused for three days.” 

That is somewhat my feeling after having done some 
intensive browsing through the mammoth fal! announce- 
ment number of Publishers’ Weekly. This “book indus- 
try journal” is a trend-prophet’s happy hunting ground; 
it lists 175 major book-promotion projects for late fall 
and early winter publications, and has an author-title 
index of all books published or to be published between 
September 1, 1961 and January 31, 1962. Some sleepers 
will obviously arise and some “quickies” wil] be slapped 
together, but PW’s survey is just about the best means 
any commentator has to gauge what books promise for 
the coming months. PW also has a section on “Trends,” 
but that is mainly concerned with sales trends. I would 
rather try to conjecture what the forthcoming books 
seem to offer in the way of intellectual and cultural de- 
velopment. 

The first thing to strike the eye in all the projected 

romotions is a notable falling off in the number of 
Leake that will deal directly with Khrushchev, the 
Kremlin, Russian communism and Russia in general. 
From June 1 through September 1, 1961, there were at 
least six books that dissected, analyzed and anatomized 
Nikita and his policies; only one book from now to Jan- 
uary 31, 1962, will be devoted to that tantalizing sub- 
ject. Has the growing rashness and stubbornness of the 
Kremlin’s policies finally revealed that there is no 
Khrushchev “enigma” to be explored? Two books on the 





Fr. GARDINER, S.J., surveys the fall book output. 
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nature of communism are promised, but one cannot help 
wondering what additional light they will shed. 

The focus seems to be shifting to other aspects of the 
world-wide fight against communism. China and its 
place under the Red sky will be featured in several 
important studies. The threat of Communist infiltration 
into the underdeveloped countries of Latin America and 
the still seething cauldron of Africa will get consider- 
able attention. Cuba, and the extent to which it is under 
Kremlin control, will continue to be debated. 

If emphasis in the ideological history of the Cold War 
has shifted, the center of interest in general history has 
moved, too. Last year, as was to be expected, we were 
snowed under with books on the American Civil War. 
A flurry of flakes will continue—Bruce Catton’s first vol- 
ume, The Coming Fury, in a multi-tomed history of the 
war, for instance; but historians seem to be harking back 
to the ancient past—perhaps because the more immedi- 
ate past is still too confusing to diagnose. At any rate, a 
good swatch of books will deal with ancieni civilizations 
(China, Egypt, Greece), with medieval Europe, with 
the African slave trade. American diplomatic history will 
be well represented (mainly from the university presses, 
about which a word later), but the more popular his- 
tories will concentrate on the romantic U. S. past—the 
South before the Civil War and the Alamo, to name two 
examples. 

Biography doesn’t promise much of a shift in empha- 
sis. While there will be some dropping off in studies 
of U. S. political figures, there will be the usual scatter- 
ing of studies of the greats and near-greats of other 
lands, including the strangely coincidental appearance 
of two full-length books on Mussolini. 

This is probably the place to pay tribute to the rising 
level of excellence in studies of the saints. Not all such 
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lives in the offing will rival the recent one-volume ver- 
sion of the superb Robert Bellarmine, by James Brod- 
rick, S.J., but what look like superior treatments of St. 
Dominic, St. Augustine, the Curé d’Ars, Charles de 
Foucauld and others are on the way. 

Two of the most spectacularly booming types of pub- 
lication are sumptuous art volumes and what may be 
called omnibus picture-text books. One of the most stag- 
gering of the art-series line will be Hawthorn’s 150- 
tome (yes, that’s right!) Complete Library of World 
Art. The omnibus type will include superb production 
jobs on The Epic of Man, The Continent We Live On, 
The American Heritage Book of the Indians and—it 
looks like a gem of particular luster—The Church: A 
Pictorial History, the work of Edward Rice, editor of 
Jubilee. A different kind of omnibus book that will be 
an invaluable tool for researchers is A Dictionary of 
Catholic Biography, by James Edward Tobin and John 
]. Delaney—12,000 biographies of leading Catholic fig- 
ures from the earliest to modern times. 

To come back to the university presses for a moment. 
Their importance in the publishing field has grown 
enormously in the past few years and from them will 
come some most significant books. Most of their offer- 
ings will be of a scholarly nature, and I am happy to 
say that Fordham, Notre Dame, Loyola University of 
Chicago and Catholic University are among the Catho- 
lic seats of learning with important entries in the field. 
The monumental Yale edition of the works of St. Thom- 
as More will be one of the scholarly highlights. 

Fiction is a field in which it is hard to find definite 
trends, but I believe novels, too, will reflect an interest 
similar to the one I mentioned in history. Those that get 
the greatest promotion and attention will delve into the 
past: biblical and medieval stories, for example. Tales 
related to the current scene seem to betray a slacking off 
of interest in today’s scientist and his problems, in nu- 
clear warfare and the race for space. Here again, per- 
haps, there is a certain chariness about tackling our real 
contemporary headaches. 

If this sounds as though the novelists are giving in to 
a feeling of defeat or beating a retreat, there need be 
little fear that good fiction will fade from the scene. 
The novel is not dead. But if not dead, is it dying? The 
argument often enough runs that the novel is at least 
moribund for the simple reason that it is almost impos- 
sible for a writer to find new themes. _ 

First of all, that is not quite true. New themes are 
bubbling up every day, as C. P. Snow discovered and 
has explored in his “Strangers and Brothers” series, 
which deals with the relatively new dilemma of scien- 
tific research and moral responsibility. And what of the 
man-against-space motif? ; 

But the real fallacy in the argument that new themes 
are necessary for good and great novels is the fact that 
in the hands of the truly creative writer the old, old 
themes are perennially new. Hilaire Belloc once lam- 
pooned this argument in verse (supposedly written in 
1893 by one Mr. Lambkin) to hymn the benefits of the 
electric light. It’s too bad I cannot quote it in full, for it 
is a priceless spoof, but when we run across these lines: 
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“The energy developed represents,/ Expressed in foot- 
tons,/ The united forces/ Of fifteen elephants and forty 
horses,” we can see what Belloc is getting at: the more 
one tries to be “modern” in choosing a theme for 
creative writing, the sooner one is outmoded. 

Great literature is immortal, not because it was or is 
modern, but because it is timeless. And it is timeless 
because it has always had as its theme love and death, 
hope and failure, struggle and triumph—and not some- 
thing like the benefits of the electric light. A great 
novel or drama will some day be written about the con- 
quest of space, but it will not be written in terms of 
tvpes of fuel and amount of thrust; it will take its words 
from the restless, aspiring human spirit. 

This may have taken me a little far afield in my at- 
tempt to discover currents in the coming tide of books. 
But perhaps not; for if there are any currents, they seem 
to flow toward a recall and reconstruction of the past. 
If you would like to call this escapism from the vexa- 
tions and terrors of the present, you may do so. But I 
am inclined to think that the new books, in emphasiz- 
ing how people in the past lived—not with the electric 
light, but with themselves—are struggling to shed light 
on how we may live with ourselves. Yes, even if we may 
have to do so in the confines of a bomb shelter. 





Christ of St. John of the Cross 


This chaos none could cross 
Hither to come, 

Or go from here to there 

( Dives’ despair ) 

Is bridged with timber stout. 

The black abyss 

The heart quakes to behold, 
Fearing the serpent’s hiss 

The scaly fold 

Of nothingness, 

Trembling upon the brink 

Souls falter, shrink. 

But the great Pontifex 

With outstretched arms 

And straining back 

Thrust the strong beam 

Across the intervening black. 

He holds it there forever 

Firmly nailed until time’s end. 
Grasp the wood first, 

Then fearlessly ascend, 

Clinging it from the blue 

Of sky and sea, the gold of earth, 
And through 

Vertiginous dark, lifting your eyes 
To trace the dawning lights that limn 
The edge of outer space, 

Cross over Him! 


S1sTER M. ALBERTINA, C.D.P. 
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More Promised Than Delivered 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON OVER- 
POPULATION 
By Anthony Zimmerman, S.V.D. Double- 
day. 214p. $3.50 


The dust jacket of this book suggests 
that it is an “objective, scientific and 
temperate” discussion of the population 
question in the light of Catholic teach- 
ing. This reviewer disagrees. Fr. Zim- 
merman’s work is interesting, but far 
too superficial and polemical to merit 
such terms. 





To be sure, the author stresses a 
number of important points: the need 
for social and economic development, 
especially in underdeveloped countries; 
the consequent need for greater justice 
and charity in economic affairs; the im- 
portance of avoiding panic and despair 
in the face of rapid population growth; 
the seriousness of any attack on the 
freedom and integrity of marriage. The 
book’s many shortcomings, however, 
seriously diminish its worth as a reliable 
guide to the questions at issue. 

To begin with, the author knows lit- 
tle of scientific demography: technical 
terms are used and explained incorrect- 
ly; long-discarded theories are quoted 
as scientifically valid; works and theo- 
ries of major importance are completely 
ignored. Consequently, the arguments 
in Chapter Two, on prospects for future 
population growth, are by and large 
incorrect. 

In the chapters on food supply, phy- 
sical resources and economic develop- 
ment, Fr. Zimmerman sides with the 
extreme optimists, suggesting that prob- 
lems in these areas will be solved with 
relative ease, and that rapid popula- 
tion growth, far from hindering, will 
aid in the solution. The less optimistic 
opinions of many competent demogra- 
phers, economists and a scien- 
tists are never seriously considered. 
Also neglected is the whole range of 
noneconomic problems—social, cultural 
and even spiritual—that may result from 
rapid population growth and crowding. 

Discussion of the ethical aspects of 
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the question is based almost wholly on 
papal pronouncements. “A problem so 
vast as solving overpopulation could 
not be treated satisfactorily from the 
Catholic viewpoint without adequate 
reference to this source of doctrine.” 
But is not almost exclusive reliance on 
papal documents also unsatisfactory? 
The Popes have not settled definitively 
all the issues involved, and many repu- 
table Catholic thinkers would object to 
Fr. Zimmerman’s interpretations of the 
Popes’ words and to his own substan- 
tive conclusions. In a balanced presen- 
tation of the Catholic “viewpoint,” 
these unsettled questions and divergent 
opinions might have been given more 
emphasis. 

In Chapter Nine, where the author 
does consider the differing views of 
other Catholics, he implicitly distorts 
their ideas. Some who have suggested 
that married couples ought to consider 
the needs of society in deciding on fam- 
ily size are linked with advocates of 


Admirable 


METAPHOR IN HOPKINS 
By Robert Boyle, S.J. U. of North Caro- 
lina Press. 231p. $6 


Here is a work of literary scholarship of 
which the American Catholic intellec- 
tual community can be justly proud. 
The poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
S.J., has by now achieved a secure place 
among the best of “modern” poetry. 
However, appreciation of Hopkins still 
labors under a two-fold difficulty: the 
feeling that he is “obscure,” and a lack 
of understanding of his Catholic and 
Jesuit background. This book is a more 
than adequate remedy for both these 
difficulties. 

As Fr. Boyle says, “Hopkins’ mature 
poems express, almost without excep- 
tion, some facet of divine life in human 
beings.” To make these poems and their 
theme available to the reader (the crit- 
ic’s essential job), Fr. Boyle combines 
the closest possible examination of the 
text with the strictest possible applica- 
tion of the controls of historical scholar- 
ship. He finds that Hopkins’ central 
theme was that of St. Paul: the power 
of sin and death, and the triumph of 
Christ and life. Fr. Boyle traces the 
Hopkins theme to its sources in the 
Pauline epistles, St. Augustine, the other 
Fathers and official Jesuit documents. 





totalitarian supervision of marital rela- 
tions, and with “obnoxious” and “un- 
dignified” campaigns to “strangulate 
normal family size.” This is neither 
accurate nor fair. 

Many will be confused or rightly an- 
noyed by some of the ideas expressed 
on sexuality and procreation. Marital 
relations during the woman’s sterile 
period are said to involve an “element 
of loneliness and frustration.” Periodic 
continence “frustrates a natural need,” 
making the sex act a purely physical 
reaction, minus its spiritual and creative 
element. And, if a married couple has 
had a small family (in Fr. Zimmerman’s 
view, two to four children), they are 
dismissed as either morally selfish or 
of “inferior stock” biologically. 

In summary, the book represents an 
ambitious attempt to deal with an im- 
portant, complex and controversial sub- 
ject, but it falls far short of the mark. 
For those already well-informed on the 
factual and ethical aspects of popula- 
tion, it may serve to stimulate further 
thought and discussion. But for the 
general reading public, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, it probably will serve 
more to confuse than to enlighten. 

Tuomas K. BurcH 


Criticism 

He illumines it by the sermons and let- 
ters of Hopkins and by the work of the 
best modern theologians. He is sympa- 
thetically, though critically, aware of 
the work of other students of Hopkins. 
Finally, Fr. Boyle is completely at ease 
in quoting the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Lewis Carroll, James Joyce and a host 
ot other writers—all to throw light on in- 
dividual lines or poems of Hopkins. 

This book is not narrowly restricted 
to the “metaphor” of the title, though 
the comments on that topic are pene- 
trating and apt. Rather, metaphor 
(which for the author includes rhythm) 
is the high poetic ground from which 
all of Hopkins’ poetry car be breath- 
takingly surveyed. 

A word of warning. This is not a 
handbook or a cram-guide to Hopkins. 
Fr. Boyle is indeed a skillful explicator, 
but in this book he does something bet- 
ter. He provides the literary and _ re- 
ligious background for the poems of 
Hopkins so that you can make your own 
explications. 

Finally, it is clear that every future 
critic of Hopkins will have to deal in 
some way or other with this book. But 
Metaphor in Hopkins also gives a vivid 
and sympathetic picture of the Church 
and the Jesuit order as seen through the 
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eyes of the superb literary artist, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. For Hopkins the Jesu- 
it, “to live was Christ.” One would 
therefore hope that this book would be 
required reading for all those who plan 
to take their genius out for a canter in 
the field of Joyce and the Jesuits or 
Joyce and Catholicism. 

Joun TEELING 


No Real Regrets 


SINGAPORE. The Japanese Version 
By Col. Masonobu Tsuji. St. Martin’s. 
352p. $5.50 


Among the most unpleasant surprises 
of World War II, ranking with the Nazi 
capture of the “impregnable” Maginot 
Line, was the Japanese capture of the 
“impregnable” naval base of Singapore. 
Built at great cost and completing a 
long-range plan, Singapore was sup- 
posedly ready scant months before the 
outbreak of the war to furnish a posi- 
tion from which British power could 
more or less stabilize the status quo in 
troubled Far Eastern waters. 

But Singapore proved to have an 
Achilles’ hee] that it need not have had 
at all. The British studied the position 
of Singapore and made it as strong as 
possible against attack from the sea, 
assuming, since —_ was a respecta- 
ble naval power, that Japan would at- 
tack Singapore from the sea. But proud 
Japan had a rare one-two punch, in 
that she also possessed superb military 
power. Japanese planners studied Singa- 
pore, saw that the defenses covered a 
direct seaward thrust, and wisely chose 
to attack the base from the rear or land- 
ward side, which had only token per- 
manent defenses. 

Col. Tsuji was one of the main plan- 
ners of the brilliantly successful cam- 
paign. His book in large part is a polite 
attempt to correct many Western mis- 
conceptions, revolving about the oft- 
repeated statement that Japan had ad- 
vantages from training many, many 
years for war in the South Pacific areas. 

Col. Tsuji flatly states that this was 
not so. He explains that Japan trained 
during the decade prior to Singapore 
for war with the Soviet Union. The 
change to the southward focus was 
forced by U.S. stoppage of oil and iron 
exports. Staff estimates that Japan could 
not sustain a war with Russia for more 
than a year without a reliable system 
of supply for heavy industry drew 
Japanese eyes to the riches of the East 
Indies region. The prime qbjective, it 
must be noted, was to gain strength for 
the ultimate rectification of the abor- 
tive Russo-Japanese War, which fell so 
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1961 FALL RELEASES... 


... your big year with FIDES 





of fire 


tongues of fire 


Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J. 


Tongues of Fire is perhaps the deepest echo of Fr. 
Grandmaison’s spiritual life. As a book of eight retreats, 
or of thirty conferences, or of 105 meditations, Tongues 
of Fire will burn deep into your soul. October 25. $4.95 














... two of the most timely books of the year: 


REVOLUTION IN A CITY 


Vincent J. Giese 
A personal, dynamic account of a neighborhood that changed “overnight” from 
white to Negro. For what goes on behind the headlines, you will want to read 
about the underlying forces that will serve as the bulwark of an integrated society. 
November 30. $2.95 





THE NEW NEGRO 


Dr. K. B. Clark, et al. 
A sensitively written book on a sensitive problem, The New Negro is the collection 
of papers delivered at the second annual meeting of the National Catholic Con- 
ference for Interracial Justice. November 30. $2.95 


... another best seller by Fr. Trese: 


ee BOOK FOR BOYS 


leo j. trese 

| : Leo J. Trese 

A perfect gift for a Knight of the Altar! “Book for 
: oys ... will give courage to every boy who picks it 

up ... It will help make him a man .. .”—Fr. Gartland, 

C.S.C. Editor, THE CATHOLIC BOY. October 15. $2.95 














... two outstanding liturgy books: 
THE MEANING OF SUNDAY 


J. A. Jungmann, S.J. 


Here is the famous liturgist’s answer to many questions abort the place of Sunday 
in the bustle of today’s industrial economy. Now available. Paper: 50¢ 





The Second Annual 


YEARBOOK OF LITURGICAL STUDIES 
Edited by John H. Miller, C.S.C. 


One of the most outstanding contributions to the literature of the modern Litur- 
gical Movement, this critical review is designed to encourage scholarly research 
in liturgical questions. Associate Editors include Frs. McManus, Sloyan and Bar- 


rosse. October 1. $7.00 


FIDES PUBLISHERS, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Informative and 
inspiring reading 





SAINT VINCENT 
DE PAUL 


By IGINO GIORDANI 





Great biography of a great saint. This 
rick, full-bodied story of the peasant- 
made-priest whose greatness lies in 
charity and heroic practical concern 
for the oppressed of the world deserves 
a special hearing by American readers 
today. $5.75 





DOGMA 
FOR THE LAYMAN 


By THOMAS J. HIGGINS, S.J. 


Readable, informative. Concise but 
complete, non-argumentative presenta- 
tion of the truths of the Faith which is 
especially timely in these days of in- 
terest in inter-faith matters when the 
informed Catholic can do so ot 
3: 





THE LIVING 
MASS 


By the REV. HAROLD J. WICKEY 





Excellent spiritual reading. Striking, 
incisive essays which examine the Mass 





from every aspect to show that it is of | 


immense immediate concern and im- 
portance for modern man. A book that 
only a devoted priest could write but 
which all may read with great profit. 

$3.75 





THE YEAR 
MADE HOLY 


By MSGR. MATTHIAS PREMM 


The liturgy comes alive. A study in 
depth of the variable parts of the Mass 
for each Sunday and many special 
feasts. Excellent before-Mass reading 
which assures greater understanding 
and participation in the Liturgy of the 
Church. $3.50 





MARY 
IN THE BIBLE 


By SALVATORE GAROFALO A 


A living, realistic image. Using only 
the Bible for a source this biography 
presents a true picture of the Mother 
of God — a living creature with all her 
character of mystery and humanity 
sketched against the background of the 
Bible and its times. $3.00 





AT YOUR BOOKSTORE. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
110 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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far short of the hopes entertained by the 
Japanese. 

With the decision made to go south, 
Col. Tsuji was an important participant 
in the studies’ which concluded that 
Singapore was incredibly naked to at- 
tack from the rear. He then headed a 
modest organization which in_ six 
months produced a jungle warfare man- 
ual, entitled “Read This Alone—And 
The War Can Be Won.” The manual 
was given to troops to study while en 
route to their landings in upper Malaya. 

The soundness of the manual is at- 
tested by the fact that the Japanese 
commenced landing the day Pearl Har- 
bor was laid low. On cheap bicycles, 
exploiting fine British roads, they swift- 
ly and easily drove 600 miles to take 
Singapore on Feb. 14, 1942. The cam- 
paign lasted 70 days and pitted 60,000 
Japanese against double their number. 
Col. Tsuji details the events simply and 
lucidly. 

This book is an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of the war. It is, 
however, disturbing. A dedicated pro- 
fessional officer, Col. Tsuji writes with 
a curious amalgam of cold-bloodedness 
and chauvinism. He adheres stoutly to 
the theme of Japan’s altruism in wish- 
ing only to liberate colonial peoples 
and is proud of the postwar disintegra- 
tion of white empires. He shows no re- 
morse over events, but only regret that 
things did not turn out better for Japan. 

There is food for thought in this ex- 
tract from the publisher’s blurb: “When 
the War ended he was ordered to dis- 
appear until recalled after Japan’s re- 
construction. He spent some years wan- 
dering in disguise in China, Siam and 
Indo-China. Early in the 1950’s he was 
elected to the Japanese Parliament, and 
he is at present a member of the Parlia- 
ment’s Upper House—the House of 
Councillors—in Tokyo.” 

R. W. Day 


KING DAVID 
By Gwyn Jenkins. Doubleday. 379p. $4.50 


The successful struggle of the Israelites 
to establish their kingdom under the 
leadership of their first two kings has 
provided material for many novels. This 
one deserves a place of honor among 
them. Retaining all the important his- 
torical facts of the biblical narratives, 
it fills out the story with imaginative 
developments of both men and events 
and with the introduction of many in- 
teresting minor characters. The result 
is a story rich in dramatic movement 
befitting that stirring period. ' 

The author is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the Old Testament spirit of 





GOD AND 
WORLD ORDER 


by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


In this, his latest work, Fr. Ward 
accomplishes the remarkable feat of 
piecing together the central ideas of 
almost 2,500 years of Western 
thought on the question of “pur- 
pose.” A book for both the profes- 
sional philosopher and the student 


of philosophy. $4 
.00 


CATHOLIC 
ACTION AND THE 
LAITY 

by Arthur Alonso, O.P. 


Using the prescriptions of Canon 
Law and the numerous pronounce- 
ments of recent Popes, the author 
defines the lay apostolate and the 
obligations it imposes on today’s 
laity. A book to be read and pon- 
dered by every bishop, priest and 


layman. 
$4.50 


SPIRITUALITY OF 
THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


by William K. Grossouw 


A highly successful attempt by a 
modern Scripture scholar to make 
the New Testament meaningful and 
vital to modern man. Not a textual 
study nor a manual of biblical the- 
ology, but an explanation of the 
basic themes of the New Testament. 

$3.95 


SAINT PAUL 
by Léon Poirier 


No one can help but be caught up 
in this intense historical novel of 
the life of St. Paul. We meet here 
the proud and bitter Saul, and 
watch him become the humble but 
fiery soldier of Christ and spiritual 
leader of nations. 


$4.95 


At your bookstore 


Herder of St. Louis 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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supreme confidence in divine provi- 
dence and with the mysterious working 
of that providence in training the 
Chosen People for their high destiny in 
preparation for the coming of the great 
Messiah. Trust in God and fidelity to 
Him are the essentials for spiritual and 
material prosperity. Saul fails to meet 
these conditions and is doomed. David 
meets them for the most part, and hum- 
bly submits to the punishments inflicted 
on him for his lapses. His thoughts and 
feelings are illustrated by frequent 
quotations from the Psalms. 

As an outlaw eluding the hatred of 
Saul and as a king welding the tribes 
into a united nation and extending its 
boundaries to the limits promised of 
old, David is remarkable for warlike 
virtues and for administrative ability. 
He is not above the cruelty and crafti- 
ness of his times, but his great weakness 
is a sensuality that leads him to adul- 
tery and murder. 

Following him in his troubled career, 
the story abounds in exciting narratives 
ot battles, court intrigues and domestic 
difficulties. Among the minor features 
are the adventures of Ammi, David's 
spy, who wandered about enemy coun- 
tries in various disguises, and the beau- 
ful romance of Uriah and Bathsheba. 

WiLt1iAaM A. Dowp 


THE HAPPY CRITIC 


_ By Mark Van Doren. Hill & Wang. 173p. 


$3.50 


Anyone who wishes to disengage him- 
self from the complex tensions filling 
the air that our minds inhabit these 
days could hardly do better than with- 
draw a little from the external world 
and try to restore, within the precincts 
of his own mind, that atmosphere of 
quiet that prepares it for the pleasures 
of peace. Mark Van Doren’s latest book 
has all the appearance of being a step 
in this direction: it seems like an agree- 
able invitation to a quiet walk with a 
cultivated friend and the reader will 
open it with pleasure and with hope. 
The task of the reviewer is to dis- 
cover why the writer’s mannered prose 
soon becomes irksome and why the 
hope is not fulfilled. It would be easy to 
show why individual essays fail. The 
one on “The Uses of Translation,” for 
instance, is about a dozen lines or so 
over two pages in length and mentions 
by name no less than 32 writers from 
Homer to Pound. When the interesting 
subject of translation is reached (in the 
last paragraph), nothing of substance 
is said. This is culture by association. 
At the other end of the scale, both 
in size and in interest, is the piece on 
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“Don Quixote’s Profession”: its 56 pages 
contain interesting and often illuminat- 
ing comments on Cervantes’ leading 
characters and show the author at his 
best, studying and interpreting one of 
the great pieces of European literature. 

In this age of changing forms, the 
style deserves comment. At its best, it 
reflects an easy-going humanism; but 
for the most part it is too deliberately, 
almost affectedly,- casual. It contains 
sentences without structure and some- 
times even without verbs (“To trust to 
good verses.” “Criticism now at any 
rate.”) and it has some oddities of dic- 
tion that stand out rather painfully in so 





classical a setting, such as “tonguewise, 
it [Athens] is the busiest [area].” 

There are also some rather peculiar 
literary generalizations, as that “poetry 
is not for children.” Poetry is under- 
stood and loved by children even be- 
fore they know its formal meaning; 
when it is read to them, they love it 
for the same reason as that for which 
the ancients loved “the surge and thun- 
der” of the Odyssey—because it com- 
municates directly, as good art should. 

A word should be said as to the dust 
jacket. The prepublication praise from 
the authors friends with which it is 
covered do him a disservice. Literary 
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7TH SONG 
ve itil 
SCAFFOLD 


“making the world’s finest Catholic literature available to all” 


1@imace BOOKS 


THIS IS ROME 


Conducted by Fulton J. Sheen; described by H. V. 
Morton; photographed by Yousuf Karsh. The magnifi- 
cent successor to This Is The Mass; a unique pilgrimage, 
in words and pictures, to the Eternal City. D117 95¢ 


A WOMAN CLOTHED WITH THE SUN 


Edited by John J. Delaney. The Marian Award-winning 
anthology which tells of eight great appearances of Our 
Lady on earth. D118 85¢ 


ST. AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 


Hugh Pope, O.P. An outstanding commentary on the 
life of St. Augustine and the times in which he lived. 
D119 $1.35 


INTERIOR CASTLE 


St. Teresa of Avila; translated, and with an introduction 
and notes by E. Allison Peers. St. Teresa’s most sublime 
masterpiece; a classic of mystical literature. D 120 75¢ 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 


Fulton Oursler. One of the most popular and reverent 
biographies of Christ ever written. D121 95¢ 


THE MEANING OF MAN 


Jean Mouroux. Profound and inspiring thoughts on the 
significance of man and his relation to God. D 122 85¢ 


WE AND OUR CHILDREN 


Mary Reed Newland. Invaluable practical counsels for 
molding the child in Christian virtues ~“, ee. 
1 


THE SOUL OF THE APOSTOLATE 


Jean-Baptiste Chautard, O.C.S.D.; translated, and with 
an introduction by Thomas Merton. A modern spiritual 
classic stressing the need for a unity between the con- 
templative and the active life. D124 85¢ 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON CENSORSHIP 


Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. A brilliantly reasoned and tem- 
perate approach to the question of censorship in 
America. D125 75¢ 


THE SONG AT THE SCAFFOLD 


Gertrude von Le Fort. A classic novel of rare faith and 
courage during the French Revolution. D126 65¢ 












SAINT ANTHONY OF PADUA 


by Sophronius Clasen O.F.M., Ph.D. 
translated by Ignatius Brady O.F.M. 


After more than fourteen years of study on the life of St. Anthony, Fr. Clasen 
has produced this outstanding picture-and-text-biography. Hailed as the first 
really authentic life of the Wonder Worker of Padua, Saint Anthony is 
more than just a “spectacular” picture book. The text alone can stand on 
its own. 

Already translated into several languages, this outstanding life of St. Anthony 
has been singled out for awards by learned critics of religious biography 


and by book clubs. 136 pages, 143 pictures; 94” x 11”. $4.95 


THE MARIAN ERA—1962 
edited by Marian A. Habig O.F.M. 


An outstanding volume containing articles on Marian thought, devotion and 
practice from all over the Catholic world. This volume contains articles by 
such authors as Cardinal Cushing, James McQuade S.J., Liam Brophy Ph.D., 
Gabriel Harty O.P., John Abd-El-Jalil O.F.M. Besides many other noted 
authors, Marian Era—1962 also contains a Marian Chronicle and a bibli- 
ography of English Marian Literature published in 1960. Beautifully il- 
lustrated; printed in two colors. Original full-color picture on cover “Mary 
Mother of Workers” by noted artist Virginia Broderick. 

136 pages—over 100 pictures—two colors—$4.95 
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7 new titles re Ye | 


FEATURING: 
The Book of the Year for Sisters 


| TO OBEY IS TO REIGN 3.95 /alha > 


i 





by Rev. F. X. Ronstn, S.J. 


} If there is a sister in your family, this is the gift for her. 
i pmpawint sequel to the author’s TO GOVERN IS Ouse 





VE. Here is an optimistic appraisal of the beauty 
and grand of relig life and a guide to its fulfillment. 
Based on research with over 100 communities and thou- 
sands of religious from five continents. 














AND THESE OTHER OUTSTANDING WORKS 


COMPLETE SPIRITUAL CALL HER BLESSED 

DOCTRINE OF ST. THERESE CuaRLEs B. BROSCHART 4.95 
REv. FRANCOIS JAMART, 0.C.D. s 5.50 Inspiring account of the origins of nearly 100 
Cuts away the pietistic and the emotional to of Our Lady’s titles. Beautiful gift book for 
give comprehensive view of the Saint’s “little any home. 

way. 


PRAY WITH ME 
BEYOND SPACE 
Rav. De. Pascal. P. Parente 3.50 Sr. M. RosaMmonp WALsgH, O.P. 3.50 


Blank- -verse reflections on living with Christ 
Describes the fascinating reality of the world 
of angels and spirits. in the Liturgy. ; 


THE CLOISTER CAT SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 

AUDREY WIGHT 2.95 Rev. Dr. Pascat P. PARENTE 3.50 
Convent life ensnarls a police inspector when Concise, systematic analysis. A practical man- 
Rev. Mother disappears. ual of direction. 






SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL, STATEN ISLAND 14, N.Y., GIBRALTAR 2-0047 


























affections are perfectly proper emo- 
tions, but not all of us have the same 
affections, and it is no kindness to an 
author to present him with a cluster of 
such garlands around his neck. 

CuHar_es C. HAMILTON 


Symbols and Myth in Ancient Poetry, 
by Herbert A. Musurillo, S.J. (Fordham 
U. Press. 216p. $5). 


Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, ed. by Her- 
bert A. Musurillo, S.J. (Teubner [Leip- 
zig]. Oxford U. Press). 


The first of these scholarly books ap- 
plies modern analytical techniques to 
the poetry of Greece and Rome. The 
second consists of 22 documents dealing 
with non-Christian political martyrs un- 
der the first two centuries of the empire. 
This is the first Jesuit book in the fa- 
mous Teubner series. It was published 
under the auspicies of the German 
Academy of Sciences. 





Mountain of Music 


MONTSERRAT ABBEY, SPAIN——Parsifal 
and Gregorian chant may be worlds 
apart, but somehow, here at Montserrat, 
the two meet. When Wagner glimpsed 
the awesome mountain, he quite natu- 
rally thought of it as the appropriate 
shrine for the Holy Grail. An . so it is. 
From time immemorial, Montserrat has 
been one of the high holy places where 
the “Black Madonna” (“La Moreneta,” 
as she is called in Catalan) is cherished. 
From at least the ninth century it has 
been a hermitage. From the eleventh 
century, with the advent of Abbot Oliva 
and his monks, it has been a great Ben- 
edictine center of worship, and conse- 
quently a center of sacred music. 

It is hard for anyone (especially a 
Jesuit, to whom Montserrat is a treas- 
ured sanctuary, right next to Manresa 
both in place and meaning) to write 
coolly about the mountain and its ab- 
bey. The trip there, by bus, train or 
funicular, is literally breathtaking, and 
while the building itself is rather pedes- 
trian—a 19th-century imitation, follow- 
ing Napoleon’s destruction of the an- 
cient building—everything else is deeply 


moving. 
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To the music lover, Montserrat means 
many things. Its music school, L’Esco- 
Jania, is reckoned the oldest in actual 
existence. For centuries the monks have 
trained young boys to provide a soprano 
and alto enrichment to their own deep, 
vibrant voices. (I should add that Gre- 
gorian chant here is not sung with the 
timid semiwhisper that one hears so 
often; rather it roars in a torrent of 
God’s praise.) These young lads, from 
nine to fourteen years in age, are chosen 
from the most talented applicants and 
are given a complete musical training— 
theory, piano, one-stringed instrument 
—as well as voice. Their tone is the most 
thrilling I have ever heard in a boys’ 
choir. Their trainer, Fr. Ireneu Segarra, 
has a technique of his own, which he is 
about to publish, together with records 
to illustrate the method. 

Speaking of records, I should mention 
that Montserrat is rapidly becoming 
known throughout the world for its fine 
recordings. Six of these are readily avail- 
able in the United States and will be 
useful to choirs. One gives the priest’s 
chants at Mass, together with all the 
responses. Another gives Gregorian 
Mass No. 16, another Mass No. 1, an- 
other Mass No. 9, another Mass No. 11, 
and yet another—Masses No. 17-18— 
each with Credo No. 1. The perform- 
ances are on 45-RPM, 7-inch disks, and 
sell for $2.50 (Gregorian Institute of 
America, 2132 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2, 
Ohio, MS 123456). 

But Montserrat does not limit its mu- 
sical worship to Gregorian chant; its 
polyphony and modern music are varied 
and superb. Among records already 
made are works of Spanish masters of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, including 
Victoria’s poignant O Vos Omnes. There 
is another disk of great composers of 
the Montserrat school itself, and one 
that I find particularly haunting—the 
lovely Pergoiesi Stabat Mater, which 
the boys sing as I have never heard it 
sung before. These and other Montser- 
rat recordings may be purchased di- 
rectly from the abbey, or through the 
Gregorian Institute. 

One of the joys of a visit to Montser- 
rat is, as every pilgrim knows, the 
Salve Regina, sung by the boys every 
afternoon at one o'clock. Their reper- 
tory is so large that in the course of a 
week they sing a different composition 
each day—classic, modern, romantic. I 
made a point of quietly slipping by their 
practice rooms to watch them work and 
was astonished at their fervor, even 
when they didn’t know they were being 
watched. One wondered if among these 
young musicians there were perhaps 
some successors of Antoni Soler, Ferran 
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Sor and other great musicians who had 
come down from the mountain of music. 
C. J. McNaspy 





ERE are three “adult” movies with 

themes and treatments that would 
have been unthinkable on the screen a 
few years ago. Yet all are made with 
some skill and seriousness of purpose, 
and they attempt, with varying de- 
grees of success, to convey valid in- 
sights into life. 


THE HUSTLER (20th Century-Fox). 
The most offbeat and highly special- 
ized of these films turns out to be the 
best. This is the story of a despicable 
pool “shark” (Paul Newman) who has 
aspirations to make a “killing” by de- 
feating Minnesota Fats (Jackie Glea- 
son), the legendary champion of the 
poolrooms. 

The dubious hero fails in his project, 
because he has no character to direct 
him even in the field where he excels. 
He drifts into a love affair with a lame 
and rootless girl (Piper Laurie). 
Though unsanctified and sordid, the re- 
lationship starts them both groping for 
a better direction and purpose. Then 
the man fails her and lets himself be 
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ALL BOOKS—however old or long out-of- 
print—located by “book detective” team. 
Fiction, nonfiction. All subjects. Name the 
book—we'll find it! Then we'll quote 
prices, courteously, leaving question of 
whether to purchase entirely up to you. No 
obligation. Write Books-On-File, Dept. 
AMER, Union City, New Jersey. 





HOLY FAMILY HERMITAGE—beautifully 
located at McConnelsville, Ohio, have 
pamphlet for you on Comaldalese life— 
how to become a hermit and live close to 


God. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS—for free cata- 
logue of plain linens, embroidered altar 
linens, and laces, write THOMAS YOUNG 
INC., 42 White Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, N. C. 





LINEN CHASUBLES, altar cloths and other 
altar linens, exquisitely hand-embroidered. 
Church linens by the yard including crease- 
resistant alb linen. MARY MOORE, Box 
394-M, Davenport, Iowa. 





RELIGIOUS STATUES—handmade to your 
order. St. Benedict Studio, 9 Rayfield 
Road, Westport, Conn. 
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Christmas Greetings 
Use 
Christian Cards 


Yes, the kind of cards made by the Benedictine monks: artistic, 
simple, beautiful. Each card has a French fold and deckled 
edge. Printed on highest quality Corinthian Text paper, yet 
priced so any person can afford them. Praise for these Christian 
ecards has come from coast to coast: 


“The cards are really beautiful and unusual. I’ve been looking for 
such cards a long time.”=—(Ventnor, N. J.) 


“As always, your cards are so beautifal and expressive of the 
true meaning of Christmas. It’s a delight te order them.”— 
(Kansas City) .. . “The cards are magnificent! So proud to send 
th - “A real pleasure to discover your 
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CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 
BOX 29, CONCEPTION, MO. 
Or, Ask Your Local Dealer 
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America’s BOOKSTORE GUIDE for 





—— Bookstore Guide tells you where you 
can buy the fall and winter reading you want, 
the gift books you will need this Christmas. You 
will appreciate, too, the collections of cards and 
religious articles carried by these Booksellers. All 
of them will be happy to see you in person, talk 
with you on the phone, or handle your mail orders 
thoughtfully and efficiently. 


Wherever possible, patronize your 
local Catholic bookstore! 


Rg 4 


Cincinnati 





Benziger Brothers 


Incorporated 
Catholic Books of All Publishers 


95 SUMMER STREET 
BosToON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Phone: HAncock 6-6330 


Chi 


Thomas More 


Association 


“Every Catholic Book in Print’ 





THE 


210 West MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
DEarborn 2-1795 


Chi 





Benziger Brothers 
Incorporated 
Catholic Books of All Publishers 
223 W. WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Phone: FRanklin 2-8936 








Benziger Brothers 
Incorporated 
Catholic Books of All Publishers 
429 MAIN STREET 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
Phone: MAin 1-0765 


Cinci ti 





Frederick Pustet 


Company, Inc. 
210 East FourTH STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Phone: MAin 1-2678 


Cleveland 





THE 


Catholic Book Store 


1789 East 11TH STREET 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 








Cathedral Bookshop 
and Catholic 
Information Center 


205 East BRoAD STREET 
Opposite Cathedral Square 
CoLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Houston 





pry 
Mary Regina. inc. 


BOOKS - TEACHING AIDS - RELIGIOUS ART 


1617 Main Street 
Houston 2, Texas 


FAirfax 3-3147 


Lansing 





The Rosary, 
Book & Gift Shop 


515 W. Ionta STREET 
LANSING 15, MICHIGAN 


Los Angeles 


C. F. Horan & Co. 


Church Furnishings @ Religious Supplies 





In Civic Center: 
120 WEsT 2ND STREET 
Los ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: MAdison 6-6701 
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Fall Book Buying 





Louisville 





Rogers Church Goods 
Company, Inc. 


116 SOUTH FouURTH STREET 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 





Milwaukee 


The Church Mart 


779 NorTH WATER STREET 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Phone: BR 1-0650 


BRANCH: 514 STATE STREET 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Phone: AL 6-3090 


Hew York 





Catholic Book Shop 
of New York 


138 West 32ND STREET 
New YorK 1, NEw YORK 


Opposite Gimbels 
LO 5-5798 


Catholic Books of All Publishers 


Hummel Giftware — Trappist Preserves 


New York 





Benziger Brothers 


Incorporated 
Catholic Books of All Publishers 


7 East 51st STREET 

New YorK 22, NEw YORK 
6-8 BARCLAY STREET 
New York 8, NEW YORK 
Phone: PLaza 2-3773 


Philadelphia 





Reilly’s Book 
Store 
13 SOUTH 13TH STREET 


(four doors above St. John’s Church) 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone: LOcust 3-3387 


Pittsburgh 





Kirner’s 
Catholic Book Store 


309 MARKET STREET 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


Phone: CO 1-2326 and 1-2327 


St. Louis 





B. Herder Book Co. 


1007 OLIVE STREET 
15-17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


San Francisco 








Benziger Brothers 


Incorporated 
Catholic Books of All Publishers 


758 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: SUtter 1-5159 








Scranton 
Diocesan Guild 
Studios 
SCRANTON e WILKES-BARRE 
HAZLETON e CARBONDALE 


WILLIAMSPORT 


400 WYOMING AVENUE 
SCRANTON 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


South Bend 





Aquinas Library & 
Book Shop, Inc. 


A Nonprofit Corporation 
108-112 East LASALLE 
SouTH BEND 1, INDIANA 
All the new and standard books— 
Religious Articles—Prayer Books & 
Missals 


Toronto 





St. Joseph Book 
Centre 


620 YONGE STREET 


TORONTO 5, ONTARIO 
CANADA 


Phone: WAlnut 2-8960 


Westminster 





THE 
Newman Bookshop 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
Baltimore Branch: 
226 NorTH LIBERTY STREET 
BALTIMORE 1, MARYLAND 
Washington Branch: 


901 MONROE STREET, N. E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C 
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hee to pray the rosary to 
enjoy as never before the re- 
wards of this simplest of prayers. 


THIS IS 
THE 

~ ROSARY 
WW. 


AD Beauchesne 
= 





a + 
INTRODUCTION BY POPE JOHN XXIII 


“Oh, what a delight this blessed Rosary 
is! Oh, what assurance it brings of being 
heard here on earth and in the eternal 
heavens !""—POPE JOHN XXIII. 


This beautiful book explains the fifteen 
mysteries of the rosary. Father Thorn- 
ton explains how to use the rosary so 
that you may turn to this devotion, as 
Pope John advocates, as “a school of 
learning true perfection.” Seventeen full- 
page illustrations by Alex Ross. 192 
pages. $4.95 
Atall bookstores and church goods stores 


HAWTHORN -#@ BOOKS 














a rich testimony 
to Hopkins’ stature 
as priest-poet 


Metaphor 
in 
Hopkins 


by Robert Boyle, S.J. 


The connection between the delicate 
religious imagery in Hopkins’ poetry 
and the Catholic concept of divine 
grace is revealed with startling orig- 
inality by a Jesuit and English 
scholar of rare sensitivity. Quotes, 
diagrams and sketches are used to 


$6.00 


illustrate structure. 
At all bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 





exploited by a gambling promoter 
(George C. Scott), who personifies cal- 
culating evil. But from the girl's de- 
spairing reaction to this betrayal the 
hero derives enough self-knowledge 
and character to strike out for a fresh 
start in fresher air. 

Obviously, this is not a picture for 
everyone, but director Robert Rossen 
handles his exploration of a seamy cor- 
ner of life with relentless moral insight 
and a masterly control of his cinematic 
tools. [L of D: A-III] 


SPLENDOR IN THE GRASS (War- 
ner). Director Elia Kazan has as much 
talent for, and control over, the film 
medium as does Rossen, yet I am very 
dubious about this latest picture of his 
—even aside from its strange promo- 
tional campaign, which seems to be an 
attempt to weld together a sort of lib- 
eral pressure group in its support. 

The movie, based on an original 
screen play by William Inge, is con- 
cerned with the attempts of a pair of 
teen-age sweethearts (Natalie Wood 

nd Warren Beatty) to cope decently 
with their Olympian sexual urges in the 
face of a barrage of muddle-headed 
and contradictory advice from all their 
available elders. 

Dismaying though it is, I believe the 
film’s account of parental irresponsi- 
bility and well-meaning stupidity. I 
also accept as accurate its horrifying 
picture of small-town life in the last 
gasps of the roaring "Twenties. I had 
trouble, however, accepting the boy 
and girl as anything but case histories, 
although, in a sense, the girl was one, 
since the conflicting pressures literally 
drove her insane. 

Furthermore, I cannot help wonder- 
ing why Kazan was able to spell out so 
clearly what was wrong with the par- 
ents’ advice about sex, and yet was un- 
able to impart the slightest hint about 
what their advice should have been. 


gence is the answer. [L of D: B] 


TOWN WITHOUT PITY 
Artists) is the anatomy of a rape (or 
rather of its consequences) and of the 
West German town in which it oc- 
curred. The criminals are four Ameri- 
can GI’s, and the victim is a 16-year- 
old German girl. : 

On the surface, this subject is so re- 
pellent and explosive and so open to 
the charge of being anti-American that 
the burden of proof falls on the film to 
justify its appearance. 

In a negative way the film does man- 














Unless, that is, he means by inference | 
to suggest that premarital sexual indul- | 


(United | 





age to justify itself. It is not gratuitous- 


ADVERTISEMENT 
$6.00 


KING AND CHURCH 
by W. Eugene Shiels, s.J. 


Shortly before America was discovered, 
the kings of Spain received an unusual 
grant from Rome. It was the royal pa- 
tronage of the Church, the right to ad- 
minister all religious affairs in Granada. 
The grant was soon extended to the 
Indies. This patronage produced excel- 
lent results in the establishment of 
religion overseas and in building and 
cementing the structure of empire. It 
deserved to be called “the most precious 
pearl in the royal diadem.” 


But the grant created an unnatural 
situation that led in time to a servitude 
of the Church to the State. Taken al- 
together it developed into a magnificent 
illusion, a Church subservient to a 
Crown that finally perverted the pa- 
tronal function. History never gave 
clearer, more cogent warning against 
improper ties between religion and civil 
government. 


The book aims primarily to present 
in full the documents that are basic to 
a study of the patronage, and in this 
to make clear just what was its origin 
and operation. These texts are woven 
into a narrative that spans the three 
centuries of the patronage. 


W. Eugene Shiels, s.J., began 
his studies of the Spanish empire 
under Professor Herbert E. Bolton at 
the University of California, where he 
received his doctorate in 1933. Since 
then he has been teaching and writing 
in the same field. He is professor of 
history and chairman of the 
department at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. He is an active member 
of the historical associations and 

an associate editor of Mid-America. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Chicago 13 
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sensational, and it has enough moral 
(and political) vision to get everything 
fitted into its proper perspective. Dra- 
matically speaking, its perspective is 
less satisfactory. There are illuminating 
and significant observations about hu- 
man nature implicit in the story struc- 
ture that the film neither explores fully 
nor pulls together successfully. One has 
the feeling that the Manfred George 
novel, on which it is based, is much 
more skillfully wrought. 

Kirk Douglas stars as the Army law- 
yer who saves the GI’s from the death 
penalty but finds only bitterness in his 
victory. [L of D: A-III, with special 
qualification] 


Morra WALSH 





“It is thus My heavenly Father will 
deal with you, if brother does not for- 
give brother with all his heart.” Terrify- 
ing truth, that according to what is in 
our hearts the judgment of God may be 
swayed and changed! (St. Jerome, on 
the Gospel for the 21st Sunday after 
Pentecost. ) 


T Is A cardinal doctrine of specifically 
I Catholic theology that man, for his 
salvation, must co-operate with grace. 
Said Luther: salvation is “by the grace 
of God alone and the sole working of 
the Holy Spirit, without any human 
action.” As Karl Adam has put it: 
“Luther and Calvin twisted the old 
truth of an all-operative God into the 
an eoapes of an alone-operative God.” 
Catholic teaching is strong in denial of 
such perversion of truth. Holy Mother 
Church fully endorses what St. Augus- 
tine declared long ago: God created us 
without our co-operation, but He won't 
save us that way. 

So it is standard Catholic belief that 
at any given moment almighty God’s 
attitude toward a particular man is 
definitely conditioned by that man’s 
attitude at that moment toward God. 
Thus, if an individual stands toward 
God in the state of what the Catholic 
calls mortal sin, it is entirely true to say 
that God does not love that individual 
as He loves a soul in sanctifying grace, 
despite the infinite divine love for all 
men without exception. Thus, in the 
practical administration of the sacra- 


ment of penance, the priest is strictly 
forbidden to grant God's forgiveness to 
a stubborn and obdurate sinner. 

What can be even more impressive, 
however, is the further truth that God’s 
concrete attitude at any moment to- 
ward me is conditioned by my concrete 
attitude at that moment toward other 
men. 

The argument, which comes directly 
from Christ our Lord, is of that kind 
which is so hard to resist—the argument 
from evident equity. Moreover, the 
case as stated by our Saviour has that 
special turn to it which the rhetoricians 
designate as a minore. If you will not 
forgive a man’s offense against you, 
which is so much less than your own 
offenses against God, why should God 
forgive you your sins? 

The argument is uncomfortably 
strong; it is altogether too close, in 
every sense, for comfort. Terrifying 
truth, indeed, as good Jerome exclaims. 
We have it in our power, by nursing 
and nourishing and maybe even imple- 
menting a grievance against another, 
to alienate the mercy of God from our- 
selves. It must be noted also that noth- 
ing is said by our Lord or by St. Jerome 
about the justice of our grievance. An 
annoying omission, it must be con- 
fessed; for if we are supposed to be 
embarrassed by our inequity toward 
God, shouldn’t God or the neighbor or 
someone be perturbed by that fellow’s 
outrageous inequity toward us? 

Answer must be made that that ad- 
versary, our fellow man, must be left to 
God in the matter of his equity toward 
me and others. Perhaps God will pun- 
ish him, and even punish him in the 
most effective way, by bringing him to 
a better mind toward me. And so, in 
order to facilitate and to be fully pre- 
pared for that happy moment, let me, 
as it were, modestly lead the way for 
both God and that pestilential joker 
next door by adopting a most cordial 
and expansive and co-operative posture 
toward both. Or should we write Both? 

The trivial point is not trivial. The 
deep reason why, according to what is 
in our hearts toward others the judg- 
ment of God toward us may be swayed 
and changed, is that disturbing chain 
identification which Christ makes so 
often in His recorded sayings. He iden- 
tifies Himself with His Father; then He 
identifies our neighbor with Himself. 
My Father and I are one; then: Believe 
Me, when you did it to one of the least 
of My brethren here, you did it to Me. 

Terrifying truth, again. That joker 
next door—he gives one (who loves 
Christ) to think. 

VincenT P. McCorry, s.. 
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Schools and 











Colleges 











Indiana 





St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, secre- 
tarial. Elementary and secondary teacher 
training. Extensive campus. 

Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 

Box 71, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 

(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 





Michigan 


MARYGROVE COLLEGE 


Liberal 
and 
Professional 
Education 
for Women 


B.A., B.S. and B.M. degrees 
Fully Accredited 
Address: The Registrar, Box A 
Detroit 21, Michigan 


New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 
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From America’s most distinguished 


publisher of Catholic books 


THE CONSCIENCE 

OF ISRAEL 

Pre-Exilic Prophets 

and Prophecy 

By Bruce Vawter, c.M., author of A Path 

Through Genesis. “Extremely important 
. salted with wisdom, wit and solid 

learning. ... We believe that it is destined 

to remain for a long time to come the 

standard work in English by a Catholic 

scholar on Prophetism and the Pre-Exilic 

Prophets.”—Ie¢natius Hunt, 0.s.B. $5.00 


OFFBEAT SPIRITUALITY 


By Pameta CarsweELt. Spiritual advice, 
without a trace of conventional pietism, 
for the ordinary Catholic. “Practical, up- 
to-date .. . all the vigor and freshness of 
a brisk, salty ocean breeze. ... J An intelli- 
gent, selective use.of modern dynamic psy- 
chology.”—Information. A_ selection of 
the Spiritual Book Associates. $3.95 


THE DEED OF GOD 


By Joun W. Lyncu. A new verse-medita- 
tion on the life of Christ and the Mass by 
the author of the phenomenally popular 
A Woman Wrapped in Silence. “Deeply 
moving.... Richly merits critical acclaim.” 
—Vireinia Kirkus. $2.95 


SANCTIFIED IN. TRUTH 


By Leo J. Trese, author of Vessel of Clay. 
Wise, touching and practical thoughts on 
the rewards and temptations of the priest- 
ly life. A “must” for priests and for lay- 
men interested in clerical life as it actu- 
ally is. $3.50 


THE LAYMAN AND 

HIS CONSCIENCE 

A Retreat 

By Ronatp Knox. Monsignor Knox is at 
his winning best in this retreat, given to- 
ward the end of his life, for the laity. “It 
contains many pages as original and ef- 
fective as anything the author ever wrote.” 
Mseér. Joun S. Kennepy. Our Sunday 
Visitor. A selection of the Thomas More 
Book Club. $3.50 


THE OTHER FACE 

Catholic Life 

Under Elizabeth I 

Collected and edited by Puttip CarAMAN. 

A view of the drama of Catholic Elizabe- 

than life, seen entirely through contem- 

porary writings. “This most important 

book is enthralling . . . as exciting to read 

as any novel.”—Dame Epitru SITWELL. 
Illustrated $4.95 


GOD’S LIVING WORD 


By ALExANbeER Jones. An introduction to 
the mind of the Bible, simply presented 
but based on the finest insights of mod- 
ern scholarship—and certain to increase 
any reader’s understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. $3.95 


THE MYSTERY OF 

GOD’S LOVE 

By Georces LEFEBvRE, 0.S.B. Here is spir- 
itual writing in the great tradition of St. 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross—by a 
French Benedictine who has been widely 
praised throughout Europe. A selection of 
the Spiritual Book Associates. $3.00 


At your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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